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THE CLOSING YEAR. 


Tuts, kind reader, is the last time, we shall meet under the auspices 
of 1833. It may, therefore, be well for us to look back upon what is 
past; not with vain regrets and useless tears, but with the hope, that 
from its scattered gleanings we may gather something profitable for 
the direction of our future lives. 

The year came upon us amidst the life and buoyancy of the winter 
festivities. Youth and beauty in their freshness, loveliness, and joy, 
were perhaps met to dance the old year out, and, in the ardor of young 
and confiding hope, to welcome in the new. Then followed the less 
giddy, but not less cheerful circles, where friends and neighbors met 
to strengthen the bonds of social union, and, by quiet intercourse of 
soul with soul, to call forth and invigorate whatever is good, and pure, 
and lovely, in our social nature. And then there were lectures, to 
amuse or instruct the vacant hour, and to supply materials for thought 
or conversation; and there were Sabbath days; day$ of holy rest 
and religious contemplation. But these were all occasional. We had, 
besides, the constant luxury of winter evenings at home, when broth- 
ers, sisters, children, parents, dismissing quite the anxious cares of 
life,—all, around the same cheerful hearth, drank in mutual instruction 
and delight; varying the dull monotony of our modern life by moving 
incidents of elder time, and keeping alive the generous sympathies of 
the heart, by oft recurring to the poet’s gentle lays, those living streams, 
that gush, pure and fresh, from the fountain of human feeling. But 
these happy evenings were gradually shortened, and by and by the 
Spring came on, with her damp winds and chilling storms, to which, 
as to a scowling frigate with her rich galleons, we were reconciled by 
the ample treasures, that they broughtin tow. And when the treasures 
came, and 

‘vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attuned 
The trembling leaves,” 
we wandered forth to participate in the general rejoicings of heaven 
and earth. Then Summer, almost before we were aware, with loose 
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robes and hasting steps, passed by, ‘‘ and autumn and his golden fruits” 
returned. ‘Thanksgiving, that happy New-England festival, that day 
of all the year the best, called us and our scattered friends together, 
and, rich in the possession of well-furnished garners, both for mind 
and body, we enjoyed the gladsome meeting, and looked forward to 
the bleak storms, that were gathering, with all the quiet cheerfulness 
of him. who, from his warm cottage on the coast, beholds the angry 
billows raging in their fury, or, from his snug retreat on some safe 
eminence, sees hostile armies rushing to the deadly conflict with all 
their thundering implements of ruin. 

The year is almost gone, and every season has brought its full portion 
of happiness. ‘The bird’s gay carol has cheered our morning hours, 
and her pensive notes have led to profitable thought at eventide. The 
magnificent displays of summer have called us out to view nature in 
her grandeur, simplicity, and beauty, and the cold aspect of winter's 
stormy skies has compelled us to seek the converse of our fellow-men, 
to draw yet closer the bonds of domestic love, and to enrich our 
minds with the precious stores of hidden wisdom, that gifted bards and 
sages have brought from the secret storehouse of nature for our use. 
Autumn’s falling leaf has preached to us funeral sermons more elo- 
quent than mortal lips can utter; and the general burst of gladness, 
with which spring’s approaching steps were hailed, spoke unutterable 
things of life and immortality beyond the wintry barrenness of the 
grave. 

Here, kind reader, would I gladly lay aside my pen, and, with a light 
and merry heart, bid both thee and the closing year farewell. I would 
not throw a damp upon thy buoyant spirits. I would not dash the inno- 
cent cup of pleasure from thy lips, nor cause to pall upon thy tongue 
the morsel, which has now so keen a relish. I would not, after the 
Egyptian custom, bring the hideous personification of death into the 
banquet chamber, to rob the feast of all its charms. But the festive 
joys that are gone, as they sink farther and farther into the obscure 
depths of time, smile, with sobered tints and saddened beams, from 
their far abodes, and, like old friends rising from the dead, admonish 
us upon what enjoyments we rest our affections. Shall we disregard 
their admonitions? Is it not well, that the noisy feast of our pleasures 
should, at times, be interrupted by solemn thoughts, that, even in the 
spring-tide of our mirth, we should sometimes be stopped short by the 
ominous words, that must have grated so harshly upon the ear of a 
prosperous monarch ?—‘* Man, remember that thou art mortal!’”’ Can 
we receive no instruction or happiness from walking among the tombs 
of buried hopes, and withered joys, and lost affections ; from reflecting 
with earnestness and feeling upon what they have promised, and what 
they have performed ? 

A year is gone. Joys it has brought. But came they from the 
source whence they were expected? Sorrows too have not been want- 
ing. But dropped they from the imagined clouds, that our presaging 
hearts had pictured in the distant sky? Friends it has made for us, 
and friends it has taken away. But in all this, how little have our 
own plans effected, and how kind has been the provision, by which 
flowers, that we thought not of, have sprung up by our path to com- 
pensate for those, which our foolish inexperience had fondly imagined : 
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and fountains, that we dreamed not of, have gushed torth, to refresh 
the souls, which, disappointed in their schemes, had else sunk and 
fainted by the way. With all its cares and vexations this is a happy 
world, and we, if faithful to ourselves, are happily formed. Our 
reasonable pleasures lose nothing in the distance but their dazzling 
effulgence ; and their quiet, sobered light beams upon the soul with a 
pensive, holy joy. The evils, which hang over us with threatening 
aspect,—how lightly do they fall, and how soon do the keenest sorrows 
lose their edge, and in the memory’s store-house become the dearest 
and most precious relics of our lives. Our afflictions even, if we have 
used them aright; what could induce us to give up all remembrance 
of them, embalmed and sanctified as they are by the hallowing influ- 
ence of time? 

A year has gone. ‘To the fleeting insect tribes a year is an eternity. 
Man abides, while years, like bubbles, rise and sink upon the rapid 
stream of time. But the everlasting hills abide, while generation after 
generation of our puny race, like frail exhalations of the morn, appear 
and vanish from the earth; for so havel stood on some majestic mount, 
and for a time gloried that I could comprehend such greatness, and so 
far extend my vision. But in the midst of my enthusiasm | chanced 
to espy the broken fragments of an Indian arrow, and my towering 
pride was leveled with the dust. 

Nations to us unknown have stood upon thy summit, awful mount, 
as now I stand. As mine, their souls have swelled with the greatness 
of the prospect which thou hast revealed. ‘Then, as now, thy bold 
front gazed upon the stars, and the stars lingered on thy bosom ere 
they rushed upon their nightly journey through the skies. The stars 
yet shine, and thy bold front is reared in awful majesty amid the 
heavens. But where are they? the beings of ethereal mould, that 
swept, like visions of light or spirits of destruction, in love or hate, 
over thy broad sides, and gazed upon thy unalterable countenance with 
a depth and energy of feeling, that thou hast never known? They 
are gone; their race, their names are forgotten ; no memento of their 
existence is left, save the mutilated instruments, with which they has- 
tened the period of each other’s fate. Our fathers came, and in the 
depth of the forest gloom pitched their tents, and passed their lives. 
They too are gone, and the forests have disappeared. But thy shaggy 
brow is still the same. Thy rude cliffs, save where the lightning and 
the storm have shivered their sharp peaks, are still the same. And so 
it will be, when I am dead, and all traces of my existence are effaced 
from among men; so it will be, when those, whom I have loved, have 
perished, and their voices have ceased to echo through thy joyful dells. 
So too it will be, when the nation, which now fills this wide land, shall, 
with Assyria, Greece, and Carthage, be known only by the doubtful 
record of her deeds: and the days, in which she stood, shall be, with 
the days beyond the flood, buried in the deep, dark waters of time : 
when the bells, that now gladden the Sabbath morn, and ring back, 
from hill to hill, and from mountain to mountain, in solemn. strains 
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shall be hushed in eternal silence: when the smiling villages, that 
adorn thy valleys and soften the rigor of thy imposing majesty, shall 
cease to be animated by the spirit of man; when forests shall again 
be clad in their former gloom, and wild beasts of the desert restored 
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to their primitive abodes. But, proud giant of the earth, it shall not 
be always thus. The day is coming, when thy high head shall be 
brought down, and thy pride shall fall; when thy foundations shall be 
shaken, and thy huge pillars removed; when the sun shall cease to 
greet thee with his morning rays, and the stars of evening no longer 
play around thy summit. ‘Then shall man, the ephemeral thing that 
once flitted round thee with hardly more of permanence than thy morn- 
ing clouds, rise with new purity and strength, and, full of his own im- 
mortality, mock at thy evanescent power and greainess, and, swelling 
with a consciousness of his new-born faculties, and rapt in glorious 
anticipations of that brighter abode, and those happier mansions, 
where he is now to dwell, Ins heart will be 
“set on fire 
To scorn thy sordid world and unto heaven aspire.” 

Yes, reader, so it is. We perish and our destroyers perish. ‘The 

year decays, and all its speckled vanities decay. 
‘ Powers depart, 
Possessions vanish, and opinions change, 
And passions hold a fluctuating seat.”’ 

Our voices, and the voices which have harmonized with ours, will 
soon be heard no more forever ; our hearts, and the hearts which have 
beat in unison with ours, will soon cease to throb with sorrow, or to 
swell with joy. Or, should we chance to live beyond the appointed 
date, a generation that we know not, will spring up around us, and we 
shall be surprised to find ourselves strangers in our own dwellings, and 
at our own firesides. This is aworldof change. ‘ Day follows night, 
and night the dying day; stars rise and set and rise. Earth takes the 
example. ’*T is revolution all; all change.” Why then shall we be 
anxious to gain possessions here? If they be not severed from us, we 
shall be torn from them. Why should we be anxious to prolong our 
days in this land of fleeting shadows and of passing joys? For truly, 
saith the son of Sirach—*‘ There is no inquisition in the grave, whether 
thou have lived ten, or a hundred, or a thousand years.” Let us then, 
reader, seek and use the things of this world without abusing them. 
Let us mourn, but not as without hope, when those upon whom our 
affections have been placed, are torn from our embrace. Such is the 
fate of man, and they are happy. Let us cultivate those feelings, and 
cherish those virtues, and imbibe that faith, which will support 
us under the afflictions and changes of this changing life, and 
bear us in triumph to rejoin our lost companions, who have gone be- 
fiere us to a better world; for there is, there ¢s another and a better 
world, where the rose fades not, nor the lily dies; where the fond 
heart, faint and sickened by the vicissitudes of this, its mortal pilgrim- 
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age, shall be troubled by no changeableness, neither shadow of turning ; 
where, in the presence of its Father, shall be fullness of jov, and at his 
right hand pleasures evermore. 
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LA MOGIGANGA. 


Bottom. Let me play the lion too; I will roar, that I will do any man’s heart good to hear me 
I will roar, that | will make the duke say, ** Let him roar again, let him roaragain!?? * * But 
I will aggravate my voice so, that | will roar you as gently as any sucking dove ; | will roar you 
an ’t were any nightingale. 
” * * * * * * 


Bottom. Nay, you must name his name, and half his face must be seen through the lien’s neck ; 
and be himself must speak through, saying thus, or to the vame defect: Ladies, or fair ladies, | 
would wish you, or, | would request you, or, | would entreat you, not to fear, not to tremble ; my 
life for yours. If you think L come hither as a lion, it were pity of my Jite: no, Lam no such 
thing; | am a man as other meu are. And there, indeed, let him name his name ; and tell them 
plainly he is Snug the joiner, MipvsumMer-Nicut’s Dream. 

In the year of grace one thousand eight hundred and , his 
Catholic majesty, king Ferdinand the Seventh, of Spain, made a tour 
through the provinces of Catalonia, Navarre, and Arragon. Now the 
Catalonians are the most disloyal and rebellious subjects of the realm, 
the Navarros the most intemperate, and the Arragonese the most brutal 
and unenlightened ; yet, upon this occasion, these several provinces 
rivaled each other in receiving, with the utmost pomp and circum- 
stance in their power, their beloved monarch, *‘ by the grace of God, 
king of Spain, and Jerusalem, and the two Sicilies, and the Canary 
Islands, and the East and West-lIndies, ete. ete. ete.” 

The greatest compliment that the Catalonians could pay him was 
to keep quiet till he was fairly out of the province. All Navarre got 
drunk, and the city of Pamplona presented his majesty a beautiful 
chariot of iron,—thus showing, that the province was not only famous 
for perfection in hard drinking, but also in hard ware. Arragon, how- 
ever, was not to be outdone. The descendants of Don Ramiro, laugh- 
ed at their neighbors of Navarre ; as the pure Gothic blood moved in 
their veins, the citizens of Zaragoza cried ‘‘ Ajo del Rey absoluto ! 
we ‘Jl give him a Mogiganga !” 

This Mogiganga, which the loyal citizens of Zaragoza prepared for 
the king of Jerusalem and the Canary Islands, was neither more nor 
less than a procession of men disguised in the skins of various animals, 
both wild and domestic ; and therein the Arragonese gave proofs of 
well deserving that reputation for intellect, which fame has trumpeted 
throuchout the Peninsula. 

There was living in Zaragoza at that time,—and peradventure he 
lives there still—a man named Francisco De la Madre de Dios, or, as 
he was usually called in the city, Pancho El Fraile; Pancho being 
the Spanish nick-name of Francisco, and the cognomen of El Fraile 
having been given him, because in childhood, being of a sickly and 
infirm constitution, his superstitious mother clothed him in the garb of 
a Franciscan Friar ; and, as she firmly believed, by thus propitiating her 
patron saint, the rickety boy grew up into a fat, hearty, pot-bellied, 
bandy-legged little man. 

This Pancho El Fraile dwelt in the Barrio de la Magdalena, and 
was the most celebrated personage in that part of the city. He was 
by trade an a/pargatero, or maker of alpargatas, a coarse kind of san- 
dal, worn by the lower orders of the Arragonese. In person, he was a 
little tawny fellow, about five feet high, with a long body, and short, 
crooked legs ; looking, withal, very much like a great andiron. But for 
this neglect of his outward man, nature had remunerated him with a 
very inventive mind, and he was famous throughout Zaragoza for his 
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skill in every thing he undertook. He always made the pede/e, or man 
of straw, that was tossed about the city at carnival; puffed the 
smoke of his cigar through his nose instead of his mouth; and then he 
could sing and play the bandurria* with such perfection, that, vaya! 
there was not a maiden in the whole town, who did not love to hear 
him sing the Jota Arragonesat under her window, and be kept awake 
half the night by the twang of his guitar, or the click of his castanets. 

In matters of this kind Pancho El Fraile had no peer in Zaragoza; 
though a rival ward of the city, called the Barrio de San Lorenzo, 
could boast achampion in loves and fandangos, of qualifications but little 
inferior. ‘This was Geronimo Gil, the barber ; and, of course, a cun- 
ning hand with the guitar, and a light foot in the jota or the fandango. 
In person he had altogether the advantage of Pancho; for he was tall 
and athletic, with a handsome leg, and as dainty a foot as ever wore a 
sandal. Besides, he had sandy hair, which is deemed a great beauty 
in Spain; a ferocious pair of red whiskers, that met under his chin. 
He wore his broad-brimmed hat jauntily, and, as his very complexion 
indicated, was a great lover of seranades and muchachas. 

As the Barrio de la Magdalena and the Barrio de San Lorenzo are 


the most important of the barrios bajos, or lower wards of the city of 


Zaragoza, Pancho El Fraile and Geronimo Gil, the respective cham- 


pions of each, were very important characters in the popular annals of 


this lower empire. ‘hey maintained, with great zeal and courage, the 
feud, which had existed between these two wards of the city, from the 
time of their great-grandfathers, and many a midnight broil and broken 
head bore witness to the prowess of the barber and the sandal-maker 
A custom, long prevalent among the lower classes of Zaragoza, and 


some other cities of Arragon, gave frequent opportunity for scenes of 


riot and disorder. Some half-dozen of the best musicians of a barrio 
sally forth with a guitar and three or four bandurrias, to serenade their 


maidens, accompanied by a guard of the stoutest and bravest boys of 


the neighborhood, armed with clubs, and ready to defend to the last 
the honor of their guitars. When two of these bands encounter in the 
street, a contest always ensues, and the conquering party bears off in 
triumph the guitars of the conquered, as the badge of victory. It can 
be easily imagined, that, between two such gallant blades as Pancho E! 
Fraile and Geronimo Gil, such encounters were of frequent occurrence 

Whenever a great event occurs in the history of a nation, calculated 
to arouse the dormant patriotism of the crowd, all the feuds of party 
sink into comparative insignificance, and are swallowed up by the all- 
absorbing interest of the occasion. Such was the case in Zaragoza, 
when the visit of the king became the gossip of the city, and the cor- 
regidor issued his orders for the preparation and exhibition of a Mogi- 
canga. For a while there was peace through all the barrios of the 
city ; old enemies were reconciled, and family quarrels laid aside for a 
season; and even the most implacable foes were happy to be shut up 
together in the skin of the same jackass, or to move in the respective 
legs of the same pasteboard elephant 

At length, under the peculiar direction, and by the incredible exer- 
tions of the ingenious and experienced Pancho, the necessary prepara- 


* A small guitar, much used in Arragon. 
The most noted dance and song of Arragon bear this nan 
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tions were completed. The king arrived, and alighted at the palace 
of the archbishop of Zaragoza, amid the shouts of the enraptured 
populace; though not a few secretly expressed their disappointment 
on finding that he was not made of gold, as they had heard when boys, 
and had firmly believed to that very day 

The following morning was appointed for the Mogiganga. In the 
mean time Pancho El Fraile, whose active imagination never slum- 
bered nor slept, determined to add to the amusements of his majesty, 
in a manner not specified in the ordinance of the corregidor. When 
the lamps were at length put out in the city, and the silence of the 
streets and public squares was broken only by the voice of the watch- 
man, or the echo of the sentry’s tread, a band of a dozen stout young 
men issued from one of the dark alleys of the Barrio de la Magdalena, 
and took the direction towards the palace of the archbishop. ‘The 
leader of the band was a short, broad-shouldered tellow, with a guitar 
hung about his neck, and a strong cudgel stuck into his sash behind. 


Several of those that followed carried the sweet-toned bandurrias of 


Arragon, and all were armed with long and heavy clubs It was none 
other than Pancho El Fraile, with his bold boys of the Magdalena, on 
their way to salute the king of Spain with the national song of the 
Arragonese. 

As they turned into the little square, upon which the palace fronts, 
the music of the guitar and the bandurrias commenced, and three or 
four high-toned voices chimed into the Jota Arragonesa. At the same 
moment the same sounds burst forth from the opposite extremity of the 
square. Could an echo be so loud and distinct! No. It was Geron- 
imo Gil, with the stout ballad-singers of the Barrio de San Lorenzo, 
who, having got wind of Pancho’s designs, had intended to anticipate 
him in his patriotic serenade. ‘The music continued; and, at every 
beat of the cheerful measure, the two parties grew nearer and nearer 
to each other. 

** Who goes there?” at length demanded Pancho EI Fraile. 

** San Lorenzo !—Ajo!” was the quick reply of Geronimo Gil. 

* Ajo in your teeth! Viva La Magdalena !” 

The music ceased in an instant. ‘The serenade and the king were 
alike forgotten ;—nature was too strong for courtesy. El Fraile gave 
his guitar a swing behind his back, and, drawing his club from his 
sash, made a leap at Geronimo Gil, and, by a dextrous blow, knocked 


his stick from his hand. At the same instant he seized the barber’s 
guitar; for a moment it swung high in air, and the next descended, 
with a terrible crash, upon the bare pate of the unlucky owner. A 


scene ensued, such as has often made the midnight streets of Zaragoza 
echo far and wide. But the battle was as brief as it was terrific; for 
the guard poured out of the palace gate, and the crowd dispersed with 
the speed of the wind. ‘The leaders of the fray, however, were taken 
prisoners, and passed the night together on the floor of the guard-house. 

In the morning the corregidor would have taken summary vengeance 
upon the culprits, who, as he said, had been guilty of lese-majesty ; 
but then the Mogizanga must stop, for Pancho El Fraile had the most 
important part to play. At this critical juncture, his serene and 
clement majesty, who, thanks to the archbishop’s hospitable cheer, 
had slept soundly through the whole fray, and now for the first time 
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heard of the atrocious act that had been committed, deigned to inter- 
pose his sovereign authority, and a strip of paper, signed Yo el Rey, 
released the corregidor from his embarrassment, and the barber and 
sandal-maker from prison, and, perhaps, something worse thereafter. 
Pancho El Fraile was glad to escape so easily, and was as merry as a 
cricket ; but Geronimo Gil plotted revenge for his disgrace and his 
broken guitar, and soon took vengeance on his unsuspecting rival, as 
the sequel of this true history will show. 

It was now broad noon. ‘ihe crowd had Jong filled the little square 
in front of the palace, and the streets, through which the Mogiganga 
Was to pass, and many a fair Arragonese had grown weary with wav- 
ing her handkerchief and shaking her fan trom the balconies, which 
overlooked the moving scene below. At length a distant sound of 
music announced the approach of the procession. ‘The noisy crowd 
rolled on betore it, obedient to the statf of a sturdy alguazil, who 
opened a passage right and lett for the grotesque train that followed. 
He strutted along with all the dignity becoming his high function, 
though his sensibilities were evidently hurt by the coarse jests of those 
around him, and the occasional thwack of a sturdy pair of alpargatas, 
directed with too fatal aim by some unseen hand in the crowd; and 
here it may be said, in passing, that the refined pastime of slinging 
sandals in the dense crowds of a holiday, is in high repute among the 
populace of Zaragoza. Then caine the musicians; a band of gay 
young fellows, playing the guitar and the bandurria merrily, and sing- 
ing the Juta Arragonesa. When they arrived in front of the palace, 
they opened to the right and left, to let the pageant pass. At that 
moment the king and queen appeared on the balcony of the palace ;— 
hi ndkerchiefSs waved in the air—the sandals flew faster than ever— 
and one universal shout arose, Viva ef Rey! Ajo!—Viva la Reina! 

Then came the pageant of the Mogiganga. It was opened by some 
half-dozen boys, disguised like monkeys, and playing a thousand 
antics. Next followed a very grave and venerable looking donkey, 
whose duty it was to address the king in behalf of his fellow-citizens 
of Zaragoza; for this ass, in imitation of Balaam’s of old, was endow- 
ed, for the occasion, with the power of speech. It was, however, the 
‘inward man” that spake; for the donkey was personated by Pedro 
Perico, an esquilador, or hair-dresser of mules, and his son Juanico, 
upon whom devolved the humble duty of moving the hind legs. In 
bestowing the bodies and limbs of these two performers in the skin of 
a single donkey, it was found necessary to make the joints of the 
animal’s hind legs bend forward instead of backward, and as it was 
impossible to find room for such feet as those of Pedro and his son, in 
the hoofs of an ass, holes were left for them to come through. When 
this strange animal presented himself, the music ceased ; and lo! the 
skin of the donkey’s upper jaw was thrown back upon his neck, like 
the cow! of a monk, and out popped the head of Pedro Perico, and 
spake as follows :— 

‘Senor: I, Pedro Perico, and not in reality the jackass I seem, 
being the most quiet and respectable animal of all this beastly con- 
course, have been elected by them to lay at the feet of your Majesty, 
with all due respect, their heart-felt congratulations, on your safe and 
happy arrival at the very loyal and faithful city of Zaragoza. 
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** Your Majesty will graciously pardon the silence of Cabriel Bonet, 
the Ostrich, and Geronimo Gil, the Lion, and Miguel Fuster, the 
Bull, and Juan Jaca, and Salomon Samper, the Elephant, and my 
other friends, the animals, which compose this Mogiganga,—all honest 
people from the Barrios of San Lorenzo and the Magdalena,—great 
lovers of the wine of Carifena, and of pig-tail tobacco, and your 
Majesty, whom Heaven preserve a thousand years! They would all 
be happy to speak for themselves, but not being able to take off their 
heads, as I do, they would be under the disagreeable necessity of 
saluting you some other way. And, therefore, that we may not be 
wanting in the respect due to your Majesty, | am delegated to express 
to you, the joy we feel at knowing that the kingdom of Catalonia is 
again quiet, and, at seeing your Majesty return, as stout and sturdy as 
an oak, to be present at this august ceremony, which the city of Zara- 
goza has prepared for your reception. 

‘** And in proof, Senor, that it is so;” (turning round, and laying his 
right foot upon his breast,) ‘“‘ Animals of all species, each in his own 
language, ery, Viva el Rey !” 

As Pedro Perico finisned, he pulled in his head ;-—a long and dis- 
cordant shout rent the air, and the donkey moved forward. He was 
followed by a stately ostrich, which made a leg as he passed, and 
bowed till his beak reached the ground. Next came a very grave and 
solemn bear,—a grisly wolf,—a stag, with branching antlers,—a bull, 
pawing up the ground before him,—and an orang-outang, as full of 
bows and grimaces, as a French dancing-master. When these and 
fifty other animals of various kinds had passed, a tawny lion, and a 
huge, misshapen, pasteboard elephant, closed the procession. stride 
the elephant’s back sat Pancho El Fraile, swelling with all the con- 
scious dignity of the station he occupied ; whilst, from below, Geroni- 
mo Gil, wrapt in the tawny lion’s skin, glared at his rival through his 
shaggy eye-brows, with all the ferocity of the animal he represented. 
The hour of his revenge was drawing mgh ;—he was ready to pounce 
upon his prey, and tear—his breeches limb trom limb. 

On this occasion, Pancho was arrayed in all his holiday finery. 
Around his head he wore a silken handkerchief of many colors, from 
whose folds a long cork-screw curl of smutty hair dangled upon each 
cheek. This kind of turban was surmounted by a huge felt hat, with 
strings at the sides, to sustain the ample and flapping brim. His short 
velvet jacket was as gay as silken cord and copper buttons could make 
it, and his whole body was completely swaddled in the folds of a crim- 
son faja, or sash, that reached from his chin to his hips, with a broad 
yellow sun emblazoned in the middle. His breeches were of purple 
velvet, with a row of bell-buttons down each leg, and knowingly left 
open at the Knees, to exhibit his white linen calzoncillos. A pair of 
sky-blue stockings, reaching only to the ankles, set off, to great advan- 
tage, his gigantic calves; and his bare feet were arrayed in a pair of 
alpargatas of most exquisite workmanship. Thus mounted and equip- 
ped, his duty was to recite before the King a kind of prose epilogue to 
the Mogiganga, and bidding his Majesty farewell in behalf of the city 
of Zaragoza, to drink health and long life to him in a bottle of 
Carinena, which the elephant was to reach up, for that purpose, 
with his trunk. 
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At the proper moment, Pancho took off his hat, and, bowing low, 
delivered himself in a speech of as deep and moving eloquence as that 
of Pedro Perico, the donkey. The goblet was then placed in his hand 
by the obedient animal, on which he rode ;—and now came the fatal 
moment !—the proboscis of the ¢ lephant, which was moved by a friend 
of Geronimo Gil, instead of gently depositing the bottle of Carmena in 
the hand of Pancho, as it had before done with the goblet, swung it 
high in air, and broughtit down with such resistless force on the bare, 
unprotected cranium of the poor sandal-maker, that it suddenly wiped 
him from the elephant’s back, and threw him sprawling upon the pave- 
ment. ‘The people gave a shout—the roaring lion sprang forward, 
and with his cruel claws seized the unfortunate Pancho in the rear ;— 
a struggle ensued—in which the alpargatero contrived to get upon his 
feet ;—but the lion would not release his grasp, till at length the entire 
rear of Pancho’s ca/zoncs gave way, leaving such a hole behind, that 
if the by-standers had not caught him in their arms, he would inevita- 
bly have fallen through! At the same moment, an intestine war 
raged in the body of the elephant : for oh, unlucky oversight! whilst 
the fore legs were moved by a friend of Geronimo Gil, in the hind 
legs walked a sturdy partizan of Pancho El Fraile. Through the 
loop-holes, which had been left in the animal’s sides for the admission 


of light and air, the friend of Pancho had witnessed the sad disaster of 


the little potentate of the Magdalena, and, boiling with rage, had forth- 
with torn away a part of the elephant’s back-bone, and therewith 
assailed, with sturdy blows, the back and shoulders of his companion 
in the pasteboard dungeon; who, turning his body round as well as 


he was able, endeavored to ward off the blows of the assailant. In 


the fierce struggle, the elephant was rent in twain; and the people 
sent up another shout, so loud and long, that the king of the Canary 
Islands and his stately queen withdrew from the balcony, much scan- 
dalized at what had passed beneath their royaleyes. * * = * 


And thus ended the ever-memorable Mogiganga of Zaragoza. 


FHE CHARACTER OF HAMLET. 


{ went, the other night, almost by chance, to see Mr. Kemble play 
Hamlet; [ say, by chance, for | would not have done it with the 
serious expectation of se eng that centleman give a satisfactory per- 
formance of the character. [I could not help regretting anew, that 
this, the most intellectual, the most metaphysical, (IL use the word in 
reference to .Vature’s metaphysics,) as well as the most impassioned 
of all Shakspeare’s creations, should not be more frequently set forth 
upon the stage as it really existed in the mind of the poet; for, as it 
is, | apprehend there is no character in the whole drama, about which 
such miserably wrong ideas are prevalent among the mass of English 


and American audiences, or which so much needs genius on the part 
of the actor to raise the conce ptions of his auditors to that intellectual 
and spiritual elevation, from which they can obtain at least a glimpse 
of the poet’s meaning. ‘There are many characters, so entirely level 
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‘c 


to the comprehension of 
on the part of the actor who would personate them Most of Shak- 


the house,” that no great genius is requisite 


speare’s heroes are more or less of this description ; all the actor has to 
do is to see that his readings are correct, to have some general con- 
ception of the manner suitable to the character, and to make one or 
two good points. ‘This, in general, will ensure him against an entire 
failure. But with Hamlet, the case is altogether different. ‘The man, 
who would personate him, must not only speak, walk, act like Hamlet, 
but he must think like him. We want not only the ‘* soldier’s sword” 
and ‘‘ the courtier’s eye,” but the ‘‘ scholar’s tongue; we want the 
intellectual as well as the physical Hamlet. It has just been said that 
most of Shakspeare’s heroes are easily comprehended; they are so, 
because, according to the trite phrase, they are true to nature. But 
Hamlet is not so easily comprehended ; because, though no less true to 
nature, he is of a nature whose elements do seldom meet as they are 
met in him; because, though a man, he is yet of that subtile and 
poetic nature, which exists in the mind of the poet, and which differs 
not from the world’s human nature, only is higher and more intense ; 
just as the sublimated essence is higher and more intense than the 
gross materials out of which it Is extracted 

It has always seemed to me deeply to be regretted, that we have 
not, in this country,—whether native or foreign, it matters not,—some 
one who could fil/ up this part as it ought to be filled, and who could 
give frequent representations of it, till the common mind was made to 
realize the character in all its depth. For, independent of the pleas- 
ure such acting would aflord to those capable of appreciating it as a 
piece of art, the moral effect of it would be beneficial to the whole 
public ; since the elevation and refinement of feeling, as well as the 
intellectual acuteness of an audience would, of necessity, be greatly 
advanced by such a representation of the character. But the Hamlet, 
that now occupies the stage, has litthke in common with Shakspeare’s 
beautiful and impressive creation. He is an ordinary stage hero, (at 
Jeast in the minds of the majority,) who makes most hearty vows of 
revenge, counterfeits lunacy, kills and stabs, and is killed himself, 
at last, when the curtain falls upon his fate and our entertainment 
But, as that same green barrier descends, does it ever occur to you, 
fair lady, or to you, her attendant, or to you, ruder occupant of the pit, 
that ye have been listening to words, and looking upon actions, which 
have a meaning and a spirit, beyond all that your ears have heard or 
your eyes seen; which neither your own wit could reach, nor the skill 
and genius of the actor help you to attain? Perhaps you leave the 
theatre, thinking that when you have seen the Prince well frighted at 
his father’s ghost, heard him declaim most beautifully at one time, and 
be most sarcastic at another, and have finally witnessed his death, you 
have seen all that the play contains. Whose fault is it, if you have 
not? Not yours,—for, perhaps, you do not read Shakspeare ; not 
the Poet’s, for he can say, ~ what is writ is writ ;? but it is the fault 
of the actor, who presumes to personate a character to which he ts not 
equal. He may have set before you the outward form of the Danish 
Prince,—he may have exhibited to you the external Hamlet,—but the 
moral Hamlet is a being you have not yet known, unless by study or 
other means of information. The man who would play Hamlet 
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rightly, should be no ordinary man; as yet he is not—at least, on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

The ‘Tragedy of Hamlet is almost a world within itself, so great is 
the diversity of its incidents and its characters. It possesses, to a very 


remarkable degree, that characteristic which the critics call unity of 


feeling ; for, in every step along the solemn avenue which leads to the 
final catastrophe, the great and thrilling themes of Death and Immor- 
tality, human weakness amid human wickedness, with the awful lesson 
that murder has called from on high,—these are constantly pressing 
upon our minds, in the serious passages, with an almost Greek-like 
solemnity, as if Sophocles himself were again writing on the destinies 
of humanity. But we are not left, as the Grecian poet left his audi- 
tors, with nought but the sting of death, without the victory over it ; 
for the philosophy of the Christian is seen throughout the whole, while 
Hamlet’s gentle contemplations on death have disarmed it of its terrors. 
This tragedy, to be well understood, ought to be deeply studied ; for 
almost every line is full of a compressed wisdom, whether it be in the 
scenes of merriment, which abound in a didactic wit, that instructs 
while it amuses, or in the scenes of horror, that chill the very blood 
in our veins, as we give ourselves up to their terrible influence. The 
characters are, for the most part, of a highly intellectual and moral or 
immoral cast; wherever we find virtue, it is not a cloistered and sun- 
shine goodness, but the purity of hearts well tried by misfortune and 
sorrow ; and wherever we find vice, it is no petty villany, but the 


perverted greatness of the boldly wicked, aiming at great deeds of 
darkness, and crimes, almost without a name in the catalogue of 


human guilt. 

The character of Hamlet possesses, to almost all students of Shak- 
speare, more attractive and interesting qualities than any other of his 
heroes. What matters it, if he never possessed any existence save in 
the creative imagination of the poet; or if he has no existence now, 
except among the beautiful creations of fiction? We may still feel 
for him,—nay, we must feel for him as strongly as if he really had 
lived and “ walked about on this our earth;” for he stands before the 
mind’s eye, almost in the distinctness of actual and individual exist- 
ence. His character claims from us this sympathy, by the great 
beauty and poetical temper of his mind, by his speculative and melan- 
choly turn, and by the tenderness and purity of his feelings and mo- 
tives. His unfortunate love for Ophelia, which he is obliged by his 
cruel fate to forego, when the awful visitation of his father’s spirit 
summons him to avenge his “ foul and most unnatural murder,” 
greatly enhances the interest we take in his misfortunes. When we 
take up the book, therefore, to read Hamlet, we must be prepared to 
afford an unusual share of our sympathies; and if we do so, we shall 
say with Horatio, at the end, 


‘« Now cracks a noble heart; good night, sweet Prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.”’ 


We shall feel as if bidding adieu to one whom we have actually known 

and loved, and over whose misfortunes we have personally lamented. 
The misfortunes of Hamlet are the result of his peculiar character, 

as much as they are of the circumstances in which he is placed ; and 
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the study of that character will aid us not a little in understanding 
why every thing in the play is made to take place as it does. He is, 
then, a person of great refinement of sentiment, dignity of feeling, and 
acuteness of mind. With sufficient courage and resolution, he is ex- 
cessively retiring and sensitive; and would always prefer the quiet 
and contemplative life of a scholar, to all the glitter and show of the 
Court. While he is living at the University, he is suddenly called to 
Court by the death of the King, his father; and hardly, as he says, 
are ‘‘ the funeral baked meats’? become cold, when his mother marries 
his uncle, who assumes the crown. Hamlet suspects all is not well ; 
he ‘‘ doubts some foul play,”—and while he is thus agitated with grief 
for his father’s death, astonishment at his mother’s conduct, and sus- 
picions of his uncle, he receives a visitation from the grave of his mur- 
dered parent. ‘“ The awful form, in which the buried majesty of 
Denmark did some time march,” bursts the jaws of the tomb, and 
pours into the ear of his astonished son, the story of his mother’s and 
his uncle’s guilt. The Prince is charged, under circumstances and 
sanctions of the most awful nature, to revenge his father’s death. But 
while he is thus exhorted to punish his uncle, he is enjoined to pre- 
serve a holy caution with regard to his mother. ‘The Spirit says— 
‘ But howsoever thou pursuest this act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 

Against thy mother aught; leave her to Heaven, 

And to the thorns that in her bosom lodge, 

To prick and sting her.”’ 
This gives a moral dignity and grandeur to the commands of the 
Spirit; we see, in this tenderness for the miserable Queen, the mercy 
and long-suffering of Heaven. It relieves our minds from all appre- 
hension as to the Christian propriety of revenging the murder; for 
we feel assured that the soul of the murdered monarch has not come 
back to earth, to gratify any selfish purposes of an unholy revenge, 
but that he has been sent, as it were, by Divine Justice itself, in order 
that so great a crime may receive its punishment in the eyes of the 
world. 

Now Hamlet is the very last person to be placed in such a situa- 
tion, to meet such exigencies and misfortunes. He does not want 
courage, but he is destitute of energy; and his whole nature is too 
mild and gentle to allow him to undertake a work so revolting to his 
feelings. He is, moreover, so sensitive, and the horror of the dreadful 
crimes of his mother and his uncle comes upon him with such an 
overwhelming force, that he is almost crushed by the weight of his 
feelings and the responsibility of his situation. Hence he exclaims— 

“The time is out of joint! O cursed spite! 
That ever I was born, to set it right. 
But the voice of his murdered parent must be obeyed. ‘‘ One has 
come unto him from the dead ;’—one, who, when living, was the 
object of his filial love and reverence,—that king and father, on whom 
‘‘every god did seem to set his seal, to give the world assurance of a 
man ;’—and who, now that he is dead, has been sent to him asa 
messenger from the world of spirits. Accordingly, he rouses every 
energy of his soul, to meet his dreadful duty, and resolves to live only 
for this sole end. Among the many distressing circumstances of his 
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situation, is the tender relation in which he stands towards Ophelia. 
We cannot question the truth and depth of his affection for her; and, 
therefore, his renunciation of it is to be charged, not to any reckless 
change of feeling or original impurity of intention, but to the stern 
necessity of his situation, which compels him to give up a treasure, 
that it almost costs him his reason to resign. Hamlet, after the visita- 
tion of his father’s ghost, becomes a consecrated man: he has a work 
to do, which, from his peculiar character, requires him to shut up 
every avenue to the kinder feelings of Nature, in order that he may 
bend up his shrinking spirit to the execution of his task. He feels 
that to this one point he must direct every thought; that happiness is 
not for him; that it will not do for him to dally in the bowers of ease 
and pleasure, while the course of fate is sweeping on to some unknown 
but awful end, lest he should lose all energy and opportuity ; and he 


therefore resolves to give up his last and greatest treasure, the love of 


Ophelia. 

At the beginning of the second act, we find him with an entire and 
earnest resolution to proceed in tie accomplishment of his father’s 
commands. But he knows that he is watched, and that the strange- 
ness of conduct and manner into which this dreadful discovery— 
which has been revealed to him—and the great agony of his feelings 
must betray him, in spite of himself, will excite, still more strongly, 
the suspicions of his uncle. It is on this account, in order to conceal 
his purposes, and to hide the cause of his real melancholy, that he 
resolves to counterfeit madness. Ile would be thought insane, in 
order that such a supposition may seem to account for the wild and 
eccentric conduct into which he is irresistibly impelled by his plans 
and his distracted feelings. Now Dr. Johnson has said, that there is 


“no adequate cause for Hamlet’s pretended madness ;’’ since, as he 
asserts, ‘‘ he does nothing, which he might not have done with the 
reputation of sanity.” But it seems to be the express design of the 


poet, to make Ifamlet adopt a course which no other man ever would 
have adopted ; because he wishes to show us how entirely unfit he 
was for his situation, from the irresolution of his character ; and how 
inadequate to the accomplishment of his design, would be all the plans 
that such a person would naturally adopt. The bold and fiery Hot- 
spur would have acted very differently in such circumstances. Instead 
of musing on crime, and misfortune, and destiny,—instead of sinking 
under the weight of his own feelings, the moment the words of the 
ghost died upon his ear, and the dim figure had vanished from his 
sight, he would have drawn his sword, have gone straightway to seek 
the king, and there have clett the skull of his royal uncle, whether at 
the altar or the festal board. ut Hotspur is the youth of high and 
daring action: Hamlet is the youth of contemplation. It is not, 
therefore, as we ourselves, or as any body else, would look at the 
matter, but as J/Zamlet would look at it, that we are to admit the poet- 
ical propriety or utility of his pretended insanity. 

But there is a sequel to this pretended madness; for while he is thus 
personating the insane, he actually loses his reason, at times, by the 
acuteness of his feelings and his dangerous position in the court. He 
is exposed to spies and flatterers; he has been made acquainted with 
a frightful secret by supernatural means ; his mother is unchaste, and 
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his father has been murdered ;: wickedness seems to turn this world 
into a hell ; and he stands, as it were, on the confines of this present 
state of being, and seems to catch glimpses of the chaos beyond, where 


Fate is sporung with all human affairs. <All men, but one, seem 
villains, and all women, but one, dishonest Ile sees through the 
shallow outside with which vice and hypocrisy would cloak themselves, 
and he Jaughs bitterly at the artifice. Hence arises that singular mix- 


ture of folly and wisdom, of rambling nonsense and eloquent passion, 
which flows from him,—partly, because he wishes to be thought mad, 
and partly, because he cannot help it, and really is mad. It is only 
when alone with his friend Horatio, whom he can trust and whom he 
loves, that he talks straight on, like a person in the right use of his 
senses. Betore every one else, he uses words as if they were mere 
play-things, to be thrown about carelessly and incoherently ; or else, if 
ever used in seriousness, he makes them the vehicles of a pungent and 
caustic satire, that burns and sears every object against which it is 
directed. Yet even his nonsense is eloquent. He draws upon the 
rich stores of a mind filled with the treasured fruits of study and ob- 
servation; and in all his remarks there is a power and truth, which 
show us the depth of his contemplative mind. 

It is on this supposition of Hamlet's real insanity, a supposition of 
which every careful reader of the play must see the truth, that | would 
account for his conduct towards Ophelia in their interview which fol- 
lowed the Soliloquy. If we feel disposed to blame him, we may be 
pretty sure that we have not gone to the depth of his character and 
motives. Yet there are hundreds of persons who read and witness this 
scene, with feelings of anger against Hamlet: who is really as much 
to be pitied as the unhappy object of his affection, in this very scene, 
I believe, that, in the first part of the interview, when Ophelia offers to 
return his presents, he purposely treats her with rudeness, in order to 
rouse her pride in aid of her feelings, which he knows must be sacri- 
ficed, and thus to save her from further suffering. But when she re- 
ceives his cold denial of ever having given her aught, with such a 
beautiful and maidenly dignity, and tells him, that 


‘To the noble mind, 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind,” 


he is startled, by the chaste and virtuous dignity of the thought, back 
to his reflections on virtue and vice. The contrast, between the pure 
being before him, and all by whom he knows she is surrounded, strikes 
so forcibly upon his mind, that he forgets it is Ophelia, and asks, with 
an undisguised astonishment, if she ‘‘ is honest?’ Ever and anon the 
idea returns upon him that it is Ophelia; but it is swept away by the 
train of thought that seems to have taken possession of him. I believe 
there is very little in this scene that is premeditated or intended for 
effect. Ophelia herself believes him to be insane, and she is the best 
witness we could have; for there is no acting, however skillful, that 
can escape the keen vision of a woman’s love. That this is the true 
supposition will receive abundant confirmation, when we consider his 
conduct at Ophelia’s grave. It is at a time when his mind has re- 
turned to its natural sanity, that he first learns she is dead. He is in 
the church-yard with Horatio, when a funeral procession enters and 
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they retire. It is not until the coffin is lowered into the grave, that 
Hamlet discovers, from the violence of Laertes’s grief, that it is Ophelia 
whom they are burying. He is yet in the back-ground ; and it is 
necessary, for the maturing of his plans, that his return should not at 
present be known. But when he sees the lifeless body of Ophelia 
lying before him: when he sees that the grave is about to close over 
her whom he had so much loved, he can withhold himself no longer : 
the memory of long years of youthful happiness, the full tide of his 
once freely-indulged but lately-renounced affection, come rushing to 
his heart; and, forgetting all his pians, and all the dictates of pru- 
dence, he throws himself forward in the midst of those from whom he 
anticipates danger, to look for the last time on the lifeless object of 
his love. 

Let us pause, for a moment, to pay a slight tribute to the memory 
of Ophelia. Her sufferings jorm the most powerful picture of 
human misery that any poet ever set forth. We see, in her insanity, 
the unutterable agony of a heart that breaks and ‘“ brokenly lives 
on; over which not even the consolations of religion have any 
power ; for reason, to which such consolations might address them- 
selves, has fled forever. Nothing remains for her, but the peace of 
the grave ; and when we hear that she is dead, we feel glad that her 
pure spirit has escaped from the midst of so much crime, and treachery, 
and misfortune. Her love for Hamlet had grown with her growth and 
strengthened with her strength. It had been confirmed, on his part, 
by ‘all the holy vows of heaven.” In the midst of so much happiness, 
the cruel necessity of circumstances comes in to tear them from each 
other ; and, without knowing the agony that is in each other’s hearts, 
they are separated, to meet only there, ‘‘ where all tears shall be wiped 
from all faces.” And here, when we stand in imagination over the 
grave of Ophelia, do we ask ourselves what is the lesson that such 
heart-rending misfortune can teach us?) The answer is to be found in 
the very feelings which the poet has excited in our minds; for “ it is 
the gift of sorrow to be pure :”’ and when we dwell on such a picture, 
it is good for us to have been moved by it, though it be unreal. It is 
a picture, too, which, though unutterably sad, is not wholly unrelieved ; 
for ‘ the grave becomes the source of the sublimest consolations, and 
death itself falls upon the wretched one, softly and lightly as a passing 
cloud. How tenderly has the poet described her death! as if he had 
already given us too much of grief, and therefore wishes, though joy 
has been thus nipped in early blossom, yet that the flower should fall 
gently to the ground. 

As the play goes on, dangers thicken around Hamlet ; he becomes 
more and more irresolute ; he hesitates—and in that hesitation is his 
ruin; for he is involved in the toils of his enemies, and is swept into 
the same gulf of destruction into which they are hurried. His last 
words are uttered in the arms of his faithful Horatio; and to him, the 
upright and sincere friend of Hamlet, who stands, at the final catas- 
trophe, amid the bodies of the poisoned and the slain, almost the only 
survivor in that fatal drama, and who is to ‘ absent himself from 
felicity awhile,” to tell the story of Hamlet’s misfortunes,—to him we 
can turn with grateful feelings ; for he is one whom we joy to find safe 
at last from so much peril and crime G 
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MY BOOKS. 
NO. X. 


VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 
‘ Nullum, quod tetigit, non ornavit.”’ 


My copy of this delightful work was the gift of my mother. On that account 
1 hold it nore precious than one of the classics of Aldus or Elzevir to the Greek 
and Latin Bibliomaniac. Besides the value which it derives from having belong- 
ed to that well-loved parent,—from having been read by those eyes whose light 
was and is to me the brightest on eurth,—the history of the book gives it new 
claims to regard ‘ 

It was printed while Goldsmith was yet alive ;—-it came from the London pub- 
lishers; it is by no means improbable that ** Goldy,” himself had fingered its 
pages; atall events it had been near him, and while he still survived it had 
crossed the Atlantic, and, finding its way into the heart of a back-country New- 
England village, with his «* Animated Nature!’ his Histories, his “ Traveler,” and 
* Deserted Village,’ had taught many a humble farmer and mechanic, who owned 
a share in the library where it was placed, to admire and reverence the genius 
which produced it, and when that genius departed trom this earth, to lament his 
decease and cherish his memory On the shelves of that village library, sur- 
rounded by two or three hundred companions, it had remained, save while circu- 
lating from one fire-side to another, for many a long year,—even from the dark 
and stormy epoch of ‘76, till oar country had climbed high up into sunshine and 
security on the mountain of national eminence. But at last it was removed from 
its accustomed place of repose. The little company, by whom the library was 
owned, was gradual y reduce d and scattered by the changes of years, and at last 
the library itself, by the magic of the auctioneer’s potent ivory hammer, was dis- 
persed through the township, and, like the leaves of the Sibyl, scattered to the 
four winds. In that revolution my mother became the proprietor of the “ Vicar,”’ 
and from her possession it has descended to that of her son 

Its leaves are marked by the fingers of time, as well as by those of countless 
readers; and if the former have turned them yellow, the latter have adorned 
them with colors as many as were blended in Joseph's robe, by the translators of 
King Jamie. It would not be difficult for any one to read in the book, in addition 
to the characters which Goldsmith and his printer put there, the characters of 
many a one who has left there his peculiar mark. Let us make a few experi- 
ments of this sort 

The very first sentence of the novel may serve to begin with. It is surround- 
ed by a pencil mark almost as black and almost as wide as the moat of an old 
castle,—or as the Middlesex canal after a violent shower ; and in the oppo- 
ite margin stares forth, in equal blackness, Mr. Burchell’s favorite “ Fudge 





Now, let us ask you, imtelligent reader, “Is it not,’’ as lawyers are wont 
to say when they lay down a very questionable proposition, and wish to 
conceal its doubtfulness trom the jury,— is it not perfectly manifest, that 
the afore-mentioned passage was thus marked by some crusty old bachelor, 
whose loose practices had begotten a contempt for wedlock, or whose acid humors 
had been called forth by the frequent disappointments that had followed his efforts 





to get married Read the sentence and give us an answer 
*] was ever of opinion,” it says, ‘that the honest man who married and 


brought up a large family, did nore service than he who continued single and 
only talked of population.’ 





ww could any rational creature. whose head and heart are both right in matters 
appertaining to the sex.—could any married man, (with children,)—could any 
modest woman,—could any lover, thus slur over such a just sentiment Impos- 
sible None could be found, except some solitary, old, ill-natured sinner, capable 
of the outrage We were inclined at first to imagine that this splenetic effusion 
might have been called forth by a remembrance of the gross contradiction to the 
sentence atforded by the author's own practice. Goldsmith never married, and 
has therefore left great occasion to doubt his sincerity But our imagination was 
removed by the reflection that * Fudge” could, by no construction, be made to 
‘an what any one would write under the impression of Goldsmith's falsehood :— 
to wit * you lie and, moreover, that the author is not to be made responsible for 
,ol \ pt) 
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the sentiments of the “ Vicar,” whose opinions, on many subjects, we cannot 
allow to coincide with those of the novelist. We come then to the conclusion, 
that these marks of reprobation are the sign manual of an old bachelor ;—Quod 
erat demonstrandum 

But, a little further on, we find a succession of tender passages underscored in 
such a manner, that we cannot but conclude that some * love-sick swain,”’ or 
sighing damsel, whose lips delighted to conjugate the verb dove, hung over these 
amorous sentences: so positive are we, thateven the exhibition on then heads of 
the amative bump, fully developed, could not render our convictions more certain. 


But were proof demonstrative required, we could furnish it in the shape of 
certain initial letters of two names, here coupled in a bracket, the owners of 


which, once lovers, and finally man and wite, came within the scope of our 
knowledge. The initials remind us of an aneedote concerning the school-boy 
love of him, who probably used his pencil to indicate his favorite sentiments. 
His name was Abraham, and the name of her whom he loved, from her cradle to 
he r cotlin, Was Keturah. Ile had an elder brother ezekiel, who h id once been 
caught, in a sly corner, kissing a little school miss, not very popular nor very 
pretty, whose name was Pamela, or, as the scholars called it Pam. Wilson. This 
innocent act of flirtation was greatly laughed at for a whole winter, and occasion- 
ed Ezekiel much mortification. Now it came to pass, in those days, that the 
worthy father of these two boys, being about to engage, as usual, in family prayer, 
called the children together and made them read aloud in their order of age from 
the Bible. When ’Zekiel’s turn came, he had to read the first verse of the xxv. 


chapter of Genesis :—* Then again dbraham took a wife, and her name was Kke- 
turah.” Quick as thought, his little brother, sepposing himself insulted in this 
public manner, spoke up in reply :—** And ’Zehe took a wite, and her name was 
Pam. Wilson !”’ I cannot describe the effect of this retort ; enough, to say that 
the old gentleman was obliged to defer his devotions till evening 

But here are other marks still ;—daubs, and scratches, and dog-ears, and rents. 


las! that careless people will throw books upon the floor as playthings for 
children. ITlere are the marks of bread and molasses, rubbed from some urcuin’s 
lips and chin while he combined the interesting employments of eating and play- 
ing bo-peep with that dirty, healthy little brat, his baby brother. And here the 
mother, with a napkin or kerchiet of questionable cleanness, has spread abroad the 
stains in her clumsy efforts to efface them. But we are inclined to forgive much, 
in consideration of the profit and pleasure which these vulage readers derived from 
the roughly-used book 

Can these thoughts be deemed trivial by any one acquainted with the delight 
which arises from the memory of the past; from recalling departed hours and 





long absent friends, the distant and the dead; from comparing the promise of 


childhood with the performance of atier life, and learning lessons, however 
humble, from experience and observation 

On the cover of this litthe volu: is the name of my grandfather, on the 
maternal side of the family ; and with that name, what a host of sad and yet 
pleasant recollections are connected I will mention only one. The last time I 
visited the old gentleman, he had reached his four-score and sixth year; he had 
retained almost the vigor and sprightliness of youth, until an accident befel him 
which seemed to prepare the way for all 





ll the usual infirmities ofthat age, so that I 
found him visibly close upon the grave. I had brought with me an album, in 


which [I was collecting the autographs of my relations, upon the first page of 


which I wished his name to stand as the patriarc h of the race. But he had lost 
the control of his muscles so far that he could not guide a pen, and, in trying to 
comply with my request, his hand so shook and trembled that he made but a blot 
and a shapeless serawl. It was his final attempt at writing ;—and the hand, whose 
palsied mark was thus aflixed to my book, soon after returned to dust, and the 
spirit, whose will was rendered gradually powerless over the body, departed to 
God who gave it 

We have always regarded the circumstances, under which the Vicar of Wake- 
field was written and brought before the world, when considered together with 
the character of that work, as exceedingly extraordinary. The pecuniary cir- 
cumstances of the avthor during its composition, were such as to annoy and harass 
him constantly ; part of the time he was engaged in the (to him) disagreeable and 
slavish business of teaching; part of the time in the scarcely less disagreeable 
and perplexing employment of furnishing articles for the periodical press ; gener- 
ally living in the meanest lodgings to which a London poet or professed author 
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can be confined ; constantly involved in debt, and pursued by duns which some- 
times obliged him to remain secluded from the open air of day, in order to escape 
arrest,—and, finally, while he was putting the finishing touches upon this incom- 
parable picture of rustic life, actually seized, by the bailiffs, at the instance of his 
own landlady, and only rescued from imprisonment by the agency of Johnson, 
who carried the manuscript of the now-finished novel to Newbury, the publisher, 
and sold it for sixty pounds 

Yet is the novel marked by not one trait that indicates any irritation or angry 
feelings, any dullness or despondency on the part of its author; but, on the other 
hand, it is full of a quiet, enduring good na_ure, that would lead any one, ignorant 
of the fact, to suppose that it must have been written by one surrounded with 
every comfort, and removed trom every disturbance Although many of the 
characters are furnished with Goldsmith's peculiarities, and thrown into similar 
circumstances of inconvenience, mortification, and even want. yet they are all 
filled with the same patient, uncomplaining, careless resignation, and always 
appear on the broad grin at their own mishaps. In poverty, if they do nct at all 
times elevate themselves so loftily above it, as did Goldsmith himselfin “ The 
Traveler,” when, seated on his Alpine throne, he exclaimed, 


** Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine !’’ 


Yet they succeed in extracting comfort from that philosophy, which teaches an 
equality of enjoyment, or in consoling themselves with the reflection, that they 
are not so poorly off as they might be, or that, being at the very foot of the ladde r, 
a further descent is impossible, and the next change must be for the better 

When, like the Poet, they have been imposed upon by successful villany, and 
have allowed their hearts to run away with their discretion, they always find a 
balm for their mortification, in the assurance that the knave suffers more than the 
fool, and that he is happier who is cheated without suspicion, than his brother who 
makes a good bargain with fear and trembling 

The novel is so fine a specimen of composition, So full of merit and beauty, 
that we are ashamed to learn that it sold for se small a price ; that it lay unused, 
unpublished, in the closet of its purchaser for three years; and, above all, that, 
during its obscurity, its author seems to have felt no more concern for its fate, than 
is felt for a foundling child by its unnatural parents. We are indignant that after 
his genius had created characters whom the world has admired.—after the realms 
of fiction had been peopled by beings like Dr. Primrose and his fa.thful Deborah, 
like Burchell and Sophia, Thornhill and Olivia. Jenkinson the rogue, and Moses 
the gull, Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs, (* 1 love 
to give the whole name,”’) neighbor Flamborough, and farmer Williams, and 
** Deuterogomist’’ Wilmot, but especially George and Arabella,—after these had 
been shaped from the dull materials of every-day life, the poor clay of English 
society, and filled with Promethean fire, they should have Jain hid from universal 
knowledge in the sordid possession of a printer. Their resurrection from this 
sepulchre, when the warm breath of popularity gained by his poems extended its 
influence to Goldsmith's prose writings, seem to us like the digging up to light, 
life, and admiration, some glorious group of ancient statuary from its earthy bed 
of ages. Our admiration of the work scarcely exceeds our surprise, that it should 
have ever been concealed from the public. 

It may seem too late in the day now to attempt a review of this production 
But it cannot, with any propriety, be considered useless to recall public attention 
to a work of merit, which they have long admired, and which, perhaps, they ad- 
mire without reflecting upon the causes that produce their admiration. It will 
be well to make our emotions the objects of study,—to trace out the connection 
between our hearts and the writer, and investigate the means by which our feel- 
ings are called into exercise. It is certainly due to the author, ‘who has so long 
and so powerfully charmed us, that we make his performance the subject of re- 
flection and study 

Let us then take up “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” and, as carefully as possible, 
examine its story, its characters, its principles, its moral 

Before alluding to its plot or story, it may not be improper to notice its style of 
thought and expression. Of the style, no description could be more correct than 
that which the Vicar’s eldest son, George, has given of his own,—whose charac- 


teristic was “‘ easy simplicity The ideas arise in the author's mind as the stars 
of evening come forth trom the blue depths of heaven,—bright and clear in simple 
beauty. No effort nor no confusion is apparent, though the thoughts are innu- 
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merable, and each one full of its own peculiar lustre. So also with his words, 
through whose unobserved medium we behold his ideas,—they are as transparent 
as the atmosphere that transmits the starry glory of the sky,—-so that we scarcely 
ever in reading pause for a moment to notice them; and they are arranged in 
sentences and periods, which never arrest the eye or fatigue the ear by either 
their deformity or their beauty,—but carry us along, as sentences ever should, 
without obstruction, to the desired result, even as the imperceptible revolution of 
the globe brings us through all the beautiful changes of light and darkness. We 
consider this peculiarity a very great merit. Authors of modern days, mean in 
thought and conscious of their meagreness, dress up their ideas as pompously as 
the characters of a company of strolling actors, and introduce them with a glare 
which pains the eye, and a music that drowns and deafens the ear. Asif born 
to be gold-beaters, and filled with a natural and invincible tendency towards 
infinite extension and diffusion, they hammer out their thoughts till their ampli- 
tude of extent bespreads the field of vision, while their lightness is such as to defy 
appreciation. Not so the author of “The Vicar of Wakefield.” He apprehends 
not the danger of mental exhaustion,—-of using himself up;—he rightly esteems 
language as a mere organ of conveying his meaning to our understandings, and 
would deem it as foolish to excite our attention by his style, as to distract it by an 
illuminated MS. or by peculiarities of typography,—or, in conversation, to impede 
the functions of the ear by attracting our observation to the play of his lips. 
This excellence, the result in part of a genius confident of its own powers, and 
in part of a sound discretion, is to be found, in both the prose and poetry of Gold- 
smith ; and so far, therefore, in both these departments, he is to be recommended ag 
an unexceptionable model of a correct style. ‘The same simplicity is conspicuous 
to the critic in this writer's use of all rhetorical figures.—which are never forced 
into unnatural connections, but are invariably brought forward in such a manner 
as to give additional force and feeling to his composition. 

The story of the Novel, like its style, has no complexity. It is the simple, 
straight-forward, domestic history of an English country clergyman, who began 
his clerical career, like many an other of the cloth, with a plentiful supply of the 
good things of earth in his pocket and pantry, and, unlike many of them, with an 
equally abundant stock of piety and good principle ; who was both a,scholar and 
a gentleman—a little disputatious, as his profession areaptto be; and, as they are 
also apt to be—with reverence let us say it—a little vain of his learning and con- 
troversial powers ;—who had good sense enough to choose his wife ‘as she did 
her wedding gown, not for a fine glossy surface, but such qualities as would wear 
well,” and to educate his children in the tear of the Lord ;—who, after many 
years enjoyment of an easy fortune, and an easy living, became poor by accident, 
abandoned his former scene of action and mode of life, retired to an inferior vicar- 
age, and, amidst the wreck of his fortune, preserving a sound judgement and an 
easy conscience, continued to be happy himself, and make others so. The family 
adventures, neither very numerous nor very remarkable, are yet sufficient in 
number and importance, to excite a constant, though not an intense interest. 
We rejoice in their early prosperity, sit down with them to Madam Primrose’s 
excellent dinners and unequaled gooseberry wine; smile at the good Vicar’s 
amusing expedient to rid himself of troublesome visiters; lament the loss of his 
fortune, and feel indignant that his disputatious propensity should rob his son of 
the beautiful Arabella Wilmot. We honor the parson for his patient philosophy, 
and travel with the family into their new scene of labors; sympathize in their 
vexations, mortifications, deprivations, and tribulations ; admire honest, hearty old 
Burchell ; laugh at the credulity and gullibility of Moses and the Vicar, when 
trading with * ateleutaion to pan” Jenkinson; detest the devilish cunning and 
rascality of the Squire; weep over the fall of the passionate Olivia; and, 
with a thousand varied emotions of alternate delight and thrilling alarm, hurry 
through the active scenes of wo, imprisonment, joy ful hope, and returning 
prosperity, which conclude the tale The succession of events is easy and 
natural; and none of the incidents are improbable, except, perhaps, the splendid 
blaze of good fortune, which beams upon the family after their long experience 
of sorrow and misfortune. The episode of the wandering George, does not 
diminish the general effect of the sto and, as affording a key to the author's 





own personal history, is invaluable. The book is a series of rural pictures of the 
most fascinating description, woven together by a narrative sure to excite universal 
interest ;—when it appeared, therefore, it rose at once to universal favor, and has 
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establislred itself in all recollections and all hearts, not as a work of fiction, bat as 
a record of undoubted truth. 

Of the characters, who figure in the Novel, there is scarcely one, whose agency 
could be dispensed with, whose peculiarities are not distinctly developed, and im- 
pressed upon the memory of the reader as forcibly as the remembrance of actual 
acquaintances, and whose action is not always in keeping with the part assign- 
ed him to perform. 

The Vicar himself, we regard as the most ably delineated of the dramatis per- 
sone ; and, perhaps, as interesting a character as can be found in the whole scope 
of English fiction. His kindness of heart, purity and depth of piety, patient 
endurance of troubles of every kind, and parental fondness, recommend him to 
both our respect and affection; while his ignorance of the world, or, as Goldsmith 
says, of the ** wrong side of human nature,’ and the several weaknesses into 
which it betrayed him, make us like him the more ;—for community in imperfection 
produces triendliness of feeling. In our mind, the poet’s brother, the Rev. Henry 
Goldsmith, is identified with the Vicar, as well as with the Parson, in “ The De- 
serted Village.’’ Both the Parson and the Vicar are distinguished by a benevolent 
disposition manifested in a hundred different forms; by that sound piety, which 


* Allures to brighter worlds, and leads the way””— 


by that calm content, which, under all ills, still cheered its possessor, and gave 
him that sunny enjoyment whose illustration called forth the finest figure of 
speech ever uttered in the English language: — 
* As some tall cliff, that rears its awful form, 
Swells trom the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.”’ 


We love to read the poet's paternal affection in this frequent delineation of his 
brother’s character; and, we love no less to believe, that not in the realms of 
fiction alone exist characters like his. 

In the Vicar’s attempt to reform the prisoners amongst whom he was cast, and 
in the declaration of his sentiments on the proper object of punishments, we trace 
the origin of that great work of benevolence, which has of late years been carried 
on in our prisons; it would be gratifying to know that the prison chaplains of the 
present day adopt a mode of preaching to their parishioners, as excellent as that 
chosen by the incarcerated Doctor Primrose 

The good Doctor's weak points are very few, and they increase the value of 
his character by increasing his resemblance to erring humanity. Amongst the 
thousand vain imaginations—and their “ name is Legion—”’ that have haunted 
“men of the closet,’ only one has taken possession of him. Monogamy is the 
phantom by which his brain is bewildered. Deuterogamy is to him a damnable 
heresy. To prove the sincerity of his devotion to the doctrine that a second 
marriage is sinful, (alas for Abraham and Keturah!) he rushes into the lists of 
public controversy, pouring forth pamphlet after pamphlet ;—he disputes and 
quarrels with his oldest and best friend, whose daughter is about being married to 
his son, and, by offending her father, breaks off the match, and makes the affec- 
tionate couple unhappy for years; he writes the epitaph of his loving Deborah, 
wherein she is called his only wife, and, having framed it as though she were 
already dead, hangs it up in his parlor for general inspection; and finally suffers 
the rascal Jenkinson, by flattering his vanity as the great champion of orthodoxy 
and monogamy, to cheat him out of a horse, and send him home with a worthless 
draft upon his neighbor Flamborough. The “ hobby’ is a very innocent one,— 
probably there is not a man of the cloth in existence, who does not ride one more 
dangerous, and with equal fury. That party spirit, which 

saves one small sect, 
And dammns the world besides, 


might as reasonably divide upon the question of marriage, as on any other. If 
any error of judgement must send us to perdition, it is as well to suffer for matri- 
monial as for any other sins of that sort 

Had we quarreled with the Vicar for this little folly before, we should have 
forgiven him in consideration of the amusement afforded us by the complacent 
assurance and quiet air of self-satisfaction, with which he reproves his wife in 
jail, for questioning his argumentative power, and bids her leave argument to him, 
and confine herself to her proper sphere 
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The Doctor’s spouse is a paragon of housewives,—unrivaled in domestic mys- 
teries,—but, alas for him! a little deficient in intellects. Not the shrewd old 
Scripture dame, Naomi herself, was more astute in the science of man-traps, (not 
swan-traps,*” Mr. Diabolus-ty pographicus !) nor more familiar with the art of match- 
making, than is our friend, worthy Madam Primrose, who, with all the weaknesses 
of understanding and lack of * a fine glossy surface,’’ manages and mancuvres 
her girls to admiration. Nota little of her wisdom in these matters has passed 
from the book which records it, to the heads of its readers,—and, in my own ex- 
perience, (te must occasionally drop our editorial plural,)—in my own experi- 
ence have [| found the effects of this transmission. Was not my father a parson? 


Was not my mother an admirer of this book? Had I not several pretty 
sisters? Did not the old lady, from their scores of beaux, secure for them * the 
Squire and My Lord?” And did not | play many a little part in the plot uxorial ? 

We (* paulo majora canamus -we cannot spare time and paper to draw the 


family picture of Primrose at full length, lest, like the Vicar’s own and only 
painting, it be found too large for use or ornament, and be left in disgrace lean- 
ing against the kitchen walls of our publisher. But every member of that family 
shall live and move and have a being in our heart. The wandering and adven- 
turous Moses, whose elastic spirit threw off the burden of sorrow, whose love 
defied discouragement and lived through all his rambling, whose brotherly spirit 
and courage nade the villain Thornhill quail before him; the merry and thought- 
less, though innocent Olivia, led astray only by a confidence in her lover, which 
we cannot but admire, and ready to die at the imputation of guilt ; the sober and 
reflective Sophia, beautiful, but not vain, affectionate, though discreet,—pene- 
trating the disguise of apparent poverty, and discovering, beneath his rough exte- 
rior, the real worth of the eccentric Burchell; the pedant Moses, heir to his 
father’s spirit of controversy, vain of his school-boy learning, his mother’s pet, 
and a glorious subject for Jenkinson’s speculation in green spectacles ; and last, 
but not least, the generous little urchins, Bill and Dick,—bright, roguish, and 
dirty, just like the boys of a Yankee village parson,—all, together, form the most 
admirable family group, that English pencil has ever drawn, or pen described, 
and show forth more forcibly the delights of innocent, intelligent, rural life, than 
all the descriptions that could be written in verse or prose 

Besides the Primroses, there is Burehell,—an eccentric, warm-hearted noble- 
man in disguise,—full of the finest principles of integrity,—rather suspicious, 
withal, of mankind,—and, of course, very fond of children, whom he called “ in- 
nocent little men,’ and, moreover, considerably exposed to be deceived by ingen- 
ious hypocrisy. There is a brace of scoundrels—to wit: the Squire, Thornhill, 
and his agent, Jenkinson ;—the first of whom is an excellent illustration of the 
total overthrow of all high principles, by the indulgence of lust, and, probably, 


furnishes a model of what Goldsmith considered to be the weneral character of 


the English country gentry; and the last of whom appears to have been a rascal 
in self-defence, society having denounced him as a rogue, while he was only 
shrewd beyond his years,—and his course of roguery being closed as soon as an 
opportunity occurred to become an honest man. Jenkinson is very much ofa 
Yankee, (in the Southern acceptation of the term,) and would have flourished 
prodigiously in the land of pedlers 

The Flamboroughs, honest, hearty, good-natured farmers ; the old man, as Jenk- 
inson said, easily cheated because unsuspicious, and yet always growing richer 
and richer ; and the girls, fat, rosy and clever, loud laughers, violent dancers, and 
players of the good old-fashioned, ungenteel, English country games of Martin- 
mas eve, and all of them the best friends in the world to the Vicar’s family, not- 
withstanding the occasional coldness and hauteur of Madam Primrose,—though 
they fill no great space in the novel, are entitled to especial notice—for they alone 
represent that class of society, which, in both England and America, far out- 
numbers any other,—the clever and well-to-do in the world. 

The town ladies must be dismissed with only Burchell’s contemptuous “ Fudge,” 
although they deserve our thanks for having drawn out some of the most amusing 
traits of Deborah and her daughters, as well as for originating the most comical 
adventure in the book, the grand cavalcade of the Primroses, six on two horses, 
to church 

Mr. Arnold’s butler “ clothed in a little brief authority,” during his master’s 
absence, “ plays such fantastic tricks,” as head of the family, and as a radical in 


* See New England Magazine for October last Notice of the Life of Howard 
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politics, as made the old Vicar rave. He was intended by the author to personify 
that numerous party of ignorant and unenlightened political fanatics, by whom 


the English constitution was, at the period of Goldsmith's publication, threaten- 
ed with subversion, and with whom the poet manifestly confounds the friends of 


udicious reform e as resolved me » be trampled down by king or nobles, 
jud f He w I not to be t pled d by king or b] 

and * saddled with wooden shoes Hlis character is the only caricature in the 
work, ind does but little credit to Goldsmith's politi il sagacity But we shall 


speak of his politics in another place. 
Finally, we may mention the lovely Arabella Wilmot, whose countenance the 





poet has scarcely drawn, but which still haunts our memory lke the remembrance 
of a bright dream. She is the lady of the story, although her ladyship betrays 
the ignorance of lofty female character, by which Goldsmith was embarrassed, and 
which, perhaps, prevented him trom taking a wile, although he had a heart full 
of social affections. She is a kind of abstraction, as unlike the substantial realities 


of the Vicars daughters as phantoms are unlike creatures of flesh and blood 


dut she is surrounded by an atmosphere of loveliness, not the less admirable 
because it is almost all that is revealed of its mistress. The prison scene between 
her lover and herself commends her to our hearty good will 

It is unquestionably true that Goldsmith is very little indebted to invention for 
his personages ; that they are all c¢ mpiled not « »pie d) from real life; that before 
he ever introduced them to the public, under their present names, he had met 


and conversed with most of them in the living world. He has modified them in 
his novel to suit his purposes, as the sculptor modifies his living models while 


transferring their beauties to his marble His characters are very much like one's 


every-day acquaintances, yet so varied and combined as to produce on our minds 


a result tar more definite and powerful than is produced by the common course of 
events. It is in this moditication,—in removing from our sight every trait unfa- 
vorable to the production of the desired effect, and in the invention of a train of 


incidents calculated to call forth those traits, the contemplation of which must 


produce the desired emotion in our hearts, that the strength of Goldsmith is con- 


spicuous 

The perfect naturalness and simplicity of his style, of his plot, and of his 
e a charm far superior to the power of excit- 
erest, which is carried forward, as in modern novels, 


lramatis persone (so to call them) a 
ing intense and prolonged int 
by a narrative as complex as the windings of a labyrinth, where the memory is 
tasked almost beyond its powers, where incide nts, unless of the most startling 
kind, are sure to be for 


by its ornament as to heighten the confusion, until, in our intense and baffled curi- 


rotten, and the style of composition so constantly attracts 








osity, we are ready to throw down the book and curse the tantalizing author 
The principles developed by the course of events in the novel are appropriate 
to the actors concerned. But there are sundry general principles, whose promi- 


nence and peculiar mode of introduction entitled them to particular notice, as 
belonging to the author himseli Thus the doctrine of contentment under all 


} 


circumstances is diffused through the novel in various forms. Sometimes in the 
shape of philosophy—sometimes in that of pious submission to the divine will. 
So the political principles avowed by Dr. Primrose, in his long speech to Mr. 
Arnold’s butler, ushered in with so much formality, and forming the very coun- 
terpart to those set forth in the poems of Goldsmith, especially in “ the Traveler,” 
must be considered the author's own favorite opinions, and as such liable to dis- 
tinct examination 

Goldsmith was a violent Royalist—a high Tory in his polities. In the charac- 
ter of the wanderer, George, he 
that monarchy was the best government for poor men; in the person of the Vicar, 


ays, that he every where found in his travels, 








he declaims against the rich L < ol men continually tramp] neon the poor, 
and endeavoring to pull down the throne, which, as ** some men are born to rule, 
and some to be ruled,” and as it is better t ruled by one, than by many, is, 





and ought to be, dear and sacred to every patriot 












This 1s the p il creed of an educated be ul if one who had traveled on 
foot over most € nd every where fin ig t the do] poor were most 
her u 10 stl t busines nd? rrace of ¢ mparise n with 

wealth eturned 1 his own country to feel that there. 

roperty i 1 pay s debts or go to ull, and, in order to 

must I It \ t | of poverty, of in rity to those 

es, that made r autl royalist he hed to s no inter- 





mediate grade between himself and the throne, and, therefore, hated those who 


intervened. He showed far more sense, when, conscious of his intellectual eleva- 
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tion above the common herd, he exulted in the poverty, to which his muse sub- 
jected him,—and uttered his feelings of attachment for that “ loveliest maid,” 
** Sweet Poetry.” 
* Dear, charming Nymph, neglected and decried, 

My shame in crowds, in solitude my pride. 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all my wo, 

That found’st me poor at first, and kept me so!” 

It is sufficient for us to remark, that any political system, carved and formed 
according to the wish of a single individual, instead of the general welfare, must 
be, of necessity, imperfect. ‘This is the character of Goldsmith's doctrine,—and 
its falseness requires no exposition 
The moral of the story.—by which we mean the general truth intended to be 

inculeated,—or the general impression intended to be made, is the same as that 
of the Deserted Village ;—the fact or beliet that the old-fashioned rural modes of 
English life are the happiest that can exist,—and that even a poor vicar, living 
on a salary of forty pounds a year, so long as his mind is free from the money-loy- 
ing, money-getting mania which Goldsmith so hated, can enjoy himself more per- 
fectly than the owner of unbounded wealth. Hence, the tendency of the story is 
to repress all those evil passions generated by the desire of wealth, to bring into 
disgrace all those pleasures of sense, which arise from the gratification of propen- 
sities that are fostered by riches, and to elevate, dignify, and adorn those natural, 
simple, and unexpensive, pure and praiseworthy delights, which arise from the 
social affections, from a love of natural beauty, and from industrious habits in the 
free air and light of heaven. In this age of avarice, when almost all mankind 
seem to bow down and worship the golden image, the doctrines of Goldsmith 
should be every where preached. Poetry, with its love of natural beauty, and its 
lofty aspirations after something high, above the grossness and coarseness of 
maiminon-worship, has, in general, become a scoff and a reproach ; even the pur- 
suits of science, unless they shake down golden fruit, as sensibly and as directly 





as the machinery of the mint sends forth coin, are decried as visionary and use- 
less. The mountain-torrent looks no longer beautiful, except it turn a water- 
wheel or feed a canal: the wide-spreading torest charms no more the eye, if a 
market for fuel or timber be not close at hand: the education of the heart and the 
development of the faculties, are a waste of time and expense,—and the only art 
in repute is the art of accumulation. We cannot, therefore, commend too highly 
a work whose tendency is to correct the prevalent vice of the times, and whose 
sentiments are so just while they are so warmly enforced by all the charms of 
composition, as to be sure of alinost universal admiration 

We have already hinted, that the Vicar of Wakefield is recommended to our 
good will by the fact, that we have grown up in the midst of scenes similar to 
those described therein; and, dropping the pompous p/ura/, whose use we dislike, 
as much as did Goldsmith,* we will now 
called forth by the book. 

As the pastor of the little church in Fa/rfield-Woods, my father was the object 
of as much respect and affection as old Dr. Primrose; as his wife, and also, in 


consideration of her individual merits, my mother, was quite as generally liked; 


go on to relate sundry reminiscences 


as the parents of the three most beautiful, most intelligent, and most accomplish- 
ed girls in the parish, the old people were prodigious favorites with the beaux, 
who so generally flocked to church after my father’s settlement in the village, as 


to coinfort the church at large, with the hope of coming spiritual prosperity. My 
parents had a number of sons.—two of whom, at least, contributed as much as 
their sisters, to fill up the church, though with worshipers of another sex. IT, 
and a younger brother. like Dick and Bill, too young to play a very important 
part in the game of life, yet felt our share of the blessings showered upon a vil 
lage parson's family, by their kind parishioners 

I might fill a book with recollections.—but will only relate a single one. As 
regularly as the frosts and snows of winter set in, the usual course of parties, 
sleigh-rides, &c. given by the young gentlemen and ladies around us, was usher- 
ed in by a grand afternoon and evening entertainment at the parsonage. This 


introductory performance was attended, as a matter cf course, by every soul in 





the parish, from the age of fourteen to that of four-score. It was denominated 


** THE SPINNING FROLIC 


brought with him 
as a species of tribute, a skein or a run (consisting of several skeins,) of flaxen 


Its name was derived from the circumstance, that every visiter 


* See his * Inquiry into the present state of Polite Learning.’ ¢, Xi 
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thread or woolen yarn, the product of their own fields, and flocks,and labor. Bad 
luck to the person, old or young, who staid away on that great day 

The old people, whose dull eyes dared not be out by night, came early in the 
afternoon, and departed soon after sun-down. The younger folks made their 
appearance somewhat later, if they pleased, so as give their seniors an opportu- 
nity of visiting by themselves. But as the afternoon drew towards its close, the 
crowd of visiters increased until it seemed as though every chaise, and waggon, 
and saddle, or, if the snow had fal 


len, every sleigh in the village was put in 


requisition. Every chaise was jammed, and every waggon filled, full of merry 
boys and girls, and wo to every saddle-horse that, not knowing how “to carry 
double,” rebelled, on that occasion, against the pillion! Dismounted from their 
vehicles, the visiters with smiling faces and glad hearts, approached the parson- 
age, were welcomed by my sisters, who gracetully relieved them at once of their 
superfluous dress, and their annual offering, and then ushered them in to my 
parents. 

When most of the company had arrived, the servants brought in tea and coffee, 
wine, and sparkling cider, together with every known form of cake, pastry, and 
confections,—which, circulating for an hour throughout the three spacious and 
crowded apartments occupied by the visiters, revived their spirits, and increased 
their vivacity in a manner truly wonderful. Persons never before known to be 
conversible then poured forth a flood of loquacity,—and as their hearts grew 
warm, the soberest and most solemn even of the Deacons relaxed into pleasantry, 
cracked their jokes, and displayed their ivory from ear to ear, while the young 
folks chattered, and laughed, and giggled, till the house echoed to the music of 
happy sounds 





Presently the old and gray-headed grand-sires and grand-dames, withstep reluc- 
tant, departed. The middle-aged lingered a little longer, while the beaux and 
belles eyed them with impatience, and exchanged with each other significant 
glances, until some daring rogue of a girl would whisper to mamma her kind fears 
that she and papa might take cold by riding in the night air; or some prudent 
eldest son would hint to his father that the horse and wagon had got to be sent 
back for him and his sisters, “ and you know, father, that it won't do for us to 
stay out very late Moved by such various impulses, the married people most 
generally took leave pretty early in the evening, leaving the unmarried to extend 
their “ frolie’’ farther into the night. Then beean the regwular business of the 
evening. Some suspicious looking bachelors, whose singleness was their only 
plea for remaining, were obliged to laugh at the quizzical misses, who hinted to 
them that the old folls were all going, or inquired of them whether Mrs. Bach- 
elor was not likely to get the ague from the frost. The young folks generally 
filled two parlors, and, a division being made according to age, the “ East room’”’ 


was generally occupied by those whose years exceeded eighteen, while all below 


that age were disposed of in the ** West Rousing fires expelled all remem- 
brance of December, and, with nothing to mar their sport, the tenants of the two 
rooms engaged in the rustic plays, by which the footsteps of time were hastened 


along, and their enjoyment heightened, until the old family clock, striking eleven, 
warned them that all pleasure must have an end, and drove them to their carriages. 

The “Spinning” was the grand epoch of courtships Almost every match 
made in the village commenced at this great * frolic It was the most remarka- 
ble day in the calendar of Fairfield Woods, 
pated with eagerness. My share was but small in these anniversaries,—for | 
was a child even when my father removed from that village; but still they have 
left an indelible print on ny memory, and are scored on my heart as among the 
brightest of my holidays 


nembered with delight, and antici- 
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TRANSLATIONS OF DANTE. 


In the last number of the North-American Review, in a very pleas- 
ing and well-written article on Dante, much commendation is bestow- 
ed upon the translation of the ‘“‘ Divina Commedia,” by Cary, for its 
“wonderful fidelity,’ and its freedom from superfluous expressions 
and ornament. He is commended as having shaken off the fetters of 
rhyme, and, in simplicity and severity of style, ‘‘ walking with measur- 
ed steps by the side of his great original.” ‘To this praise, in general 
terms, we cordially assent; viewing it particularly, we cannot go quite 
so far as the author of the article. That the translation is wonderfully 
faithful and free from expressions and ornament not to be found in the 
original, we freely admit, comparing it with the translation by Boyd, 
or such translations as Hoole made of 'l'asso and Ariosto, or even Dry- 
den’s Virgil, or Pope’s Homer. That, however, in the abstract, it 
possesses these merits in a wonderful degree, we cannot grant, because 
it appears to us, that it might have been made to possess them more 
perfectly. 

The author did well and wisely in throwing off the trammels of 
rhyme, but we think he erred in adhering so closely to the measure of 
his blank-verse, since this measure is, almost as often as otherwise, too 
long for his original ; that is, the lines of the Italian, fairly and simply 
translated, will, very often indeed, not make corresponding lines in 
English of the measure employed. Hence, superfluous words are fre- 
quently used to eke out the deficiency, and one line is often run into 
another, which, though far more excusable, is still a fault that should, 
if possible, be avoided. It appears to us, also, that occasionally he 
fails in expressing the meaning of his original, and sometimes does 
not, to our comprehension, express any distinct meaning at all. 

It may be asked, If we would have had him make his version in 
lines of unequal length? Within certain limits we would, if fidelity 
to his author required. These limits are rhythm and poetical expres- 
sion. If these be properly preserved and skillfully managed, occasional 
variations in the lines, to the extent of a syllable or two, will not so 
materially affect the harmony, in the mouth or ear of a reader of skill 
and taste, as the dilution or redundant phraseology will affect the 
force and spirit of the original; and, if our desire in a translation is to 
know and comprehend thoroughly these, the noble parts of an author’s 
composition, and not the mere sound, which is of less note,—this is 
the kind of translation that seems most desirable. At the best, the 
sound of the original can be but faintly imitated from the Italian, in a 
language so dissimilar, in this respect, as the English. The resem- 
blance is much like the likeness found by Fluellen between Macedo- 
nia and Monmouth, between Alexander the Great, and King Harry. 
One is poetry and the other is poetry, and that is all the similarity,— 
very much, indeed, like ‘a river in Macedon and a river in Mon- 
mouth.” 

Feeling 


= 


at the time we read the article referred to, somewhat hun- 


gry after criticism, and disposed to indulge ourselves therein, and hav- 
ing, moreover, an hour or two of leisure upon our hands, we amused 
ourselves with making, after our own fashion, a translation of various 
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passages therein cited, which, by way of substantiating our remarks, 
and affording variety to our re aders, we shall now proceed to lay 
before them,—prece ded by the origin uw and Cary’s translation. ‘Those, 
who understand Italian, will, there by, have an opportunity of judging 
for themselves of the comparative exactness of the different versions, 
and those who do not, if they will take the closeness of our own upon 
our word, may judge afterwards of errors in the other; and all may 
make what comparisons they please between the poetical merits of the 
two; though in justice to ourselves, we must premise, that we have not 
labored so much upon the poetical execution as upon the exact, literal, 
and grammatical fidelity, and have often sacrificed an easily attainable 
grace in the former to closeness in the latter,—for the sake of making 
out our main points more clearly, contenting ourselves with showing 
how much poetry might be united with this exactness. 

As our preamble is sufficiently long, we shall begin without farther 
ceremony, and proceed onwards, with, perhaps, a few occasional stops 
by the way for particular remarks, or the analysis of any expression 
that may seem to require it. 


> 


* Quale i fioretti, dal’ notturno gelo 
Chinati e chiusi, poi ch’ il sol gl’ imbianca, 
Si drizzan tutti aperti in loro stelo 
Tal’ mi fec’ io di mia virtute stanea.”’ Dante 


‘ As flowerets, by the frosty air of night, 

Bent down and closed, when day has blanched their leaves, 

Rise all unfolded on their spiry stems, 

So was my fainting vigor new restored.’ Cary 

Frosty air is a rather wordy expression for cold. ‘‘ When day has 

blanched their leaves,” were the sun substituted for day, would be a 
literal rendering of the author, but does not convey his true meaning ; 
vegetables are blanched by darkne ‘ss, not by light, and the term imbi- 
anca, though literally signifying whitens, means so, as we think, in 
contradistinction from darkness, which blackens ; that is, as the dark- 
ness hides all colors by its obscurity, so the light of the sun reveals 
them; and /ights will be the simple st expression for the original term. 
In the last line the comparison is sadly marred by the substitution of 
a passive for an active verb. 

As flowerets, by the cold of night, 

Bent down and closed, when the sun lights them, 

Rise all unfolded on their stems, 
So did I with my failing courage 


* Quinci non passa mai anima buona Dante 
* Hence ne’er has passed good spirit Cary 


Good spirit never passes here 


The line here quoted is, if we recollect rightly, the objection made by 
Charon to the passage of Dante and his guide over the ferry at the 
entrance of the infernal regions: in this case, hence and hath passed 
are manifestly at variance with the meaning of the author, as well as 
with that of his words. 
The following is the inscription represented as placed over the gates 
of Hell :-— 
‘Per me si va nella citta dolente, 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolere 
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Per me si va tra la perduta gente. 

Giustizia mosse ’] mio alto fattore ; 

Fecemi la divina potestate, 

La somma sapienza, e ‘| primo amore 

Dinanzi a me non fur cuse create, 

Se non eterne, ed io eterno duro. 

Lasciate ogni speranza, vol Ch entrate ’  Danti 


“Through me you pass into the city of wo, 
*Through me among the people lost for aye 
Justice the founder of my fabric moved, 
To rear me was the task of power divine, 
Supremest wisdom, and primeval love. 
Betore me things create were none, save things 
Eternal, and eternal | endure 
All hope abandon, ye who enter here. Cary 
The indefinite impersonal sé va has no exact corresponding ex- 
pression in English. ‘The nearest to it is the phrase one passes, or, 
more strictly, one Goes, which is too colloquial for good effect here ; 
and, this aside, the choice seems to be between using a personal verb, 
as Cary has done, or substituting a noun used indefinitely. ‘The per- 
sonal verb is liable to the same objection as one goes, and we prefer 
the noun as harmonizing best with the stern eniomatical character of 
the inscription. ‘Tastes, however, may difler. City seems rather too 
restricted in meaning, though a literal translation of citta. Italy, in 
the time of Dante, was cut up into a parcel of independent, self-styled 
republics, to each of which some great city gave its name; and as the 
after description of Hell is rather that of a region, state, or territory, 
we shall translate it realm ; with the more propriety as Hell was not a 
republic. 
Through me the passage to the realm of wo, 
Through me the passage into endless pain, 
Through me the passage among people lost. 
Justice my high founder moved ; 
Me created power divine, 
Wisdom supreme, and the first love 
Before me things created were not 
Except eternal, and I eternal last 
All hope leave ye who enter 


‘Fama di loro il mondo esser non lassa; 
Misericordia e giustizia gli sdegna. 
Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa.”’ Dante. 


‘Fame of them the world hath none, 
Nor suffers ; mercy and justice scorn them both 
Speak not of them, but look and pass them by. Cary 


The world permits not fame of them, 
Justice and mercy them disdain 
Of them let us not speak ; look thou and pass 


‘Caron demonio con oechi di bragia, 
Loro accennando, tutte le raccoglie ; 
Batte col remo qualungue s’ adagia Dante. 


** Charon, demoniac form, 
With eyes of burning coal, collects them all, 
Beck'ning, and each, that lingers with his oar 
Strikes.” Cary 


A line seems to be omitted here, through some oversight. 
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Charon the fiend, with eyes of burning coal, 
Them beckoning, together all collects ; 
With his oar he strikes whoever loiters 

“ Genti v’ eran con occhi tardi e gravi, 
Di grande autorita ne’ lor sembianti 
Parlavan rado con voci soavi Dante 


“ There dwelt a race, who slow their eyes around 
Majestically moved, and in their port 
Bore eminent auth rity ; they seldom spake, 
But all their words were tuneful sweet Cary. 


Such is the description of those to whom the light of Christianity 
never dawned, but who otherwise were of worth. ‘They are placed in 
Hell, but not in torture, in a region of gloom and sadness. 

Besides the redundancies of the translation, which, in this instance, 
are great, we have doubts as to the correctness in meaning with which 
the last line is rendered. With absolute exactness it reads, “ They 
spake seldom with sweet words ;” there is no but in the original to 
give the opposition of the infreque ney of their speech and the sweet- 
ness of it set forth by Mr. Cary. Without any assistance from the con- 
text, the words seem to express the prevailing joylessness of their scanty 
conversation. 


People were there, of slow and solemn eyes, 
Of high authority in their appearance ; 
Seldom they spake with pleasing words 
** Questi, che mai di me non sia diviso.”’ Dante. 
* He, who ne’er from me shall separate.” Cary 
He who from me may never be divided. 
ry ° . . > 
There is a wide difference between separating from another, and 
being separated. 
‘In quella parte del’ giovinetto anno, 
Che ’| sol i crin sotto | Aquario tempra, 
E. gia le notti al mezzo di sen vanno; 
Quando la brina in su la terra assempra 
L.” imagine di sua sorella bianca, 
Ma poco dura al sua penna tempra ; 
Lo villanello a cui la roba manca, 
Si leva, e guarda, e vede la campagna 
Biancheggiar tutta, ond’ ei si batta |’ anca ; 
Ritorna a casa, e qua e la si lagna 
Come ’| tapin, che non sa che si faccia ; 
Poi riede, e la speranza ringavagna, 
Vegovendo ‘| mondo aver cangiata faccia 
In poco dora, e prende suo vincastro, 
E fuor le pecorelle a pascer caccla Dante. 


‘Tn the year’s early nonage, when the sun 
Tempers his tresses in Aquarius’ urn, 
And now towards equal day the nights recede, 
When as the rime upon the earth puts on 
Her dazzling sister's image, but not long 
Her milder sway endures; then riseth up 
The village hind, whom fails his wintry store, 
And looking out beholds the plain around 
All whitened, whence impatiently he smites 
His thighs, and to his hut returning in 
There paces to and fro, wailing his lot 
As a discomfited and helpless man. 


’ 








sion ; 


sé 


translated 


frosts 


when does the vear become of age 


* A cui la roba 
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Then comes he forth again, and feels new hope 


Spring in his bosom, finding e’en thus soon 


The world hath changed its countenance, grasps his crook 


And forth to pasture drives his little flock. Cary 


“The year’s early nonage”’ strikes us as rather a ridiculous expres- 
; ? ‘The ‘tresses’ of the sun, 
seem a thought beyond the mark, for a figurative expression for his 
beams, which are marvelously unlike tresses ; to call them hair (i crin) 
is full far enough out of the way, and in order to express the lessened 
heat of the sun’s rays in winter, to speak of his tresses being tempered 
in Aquarius’s water-pot, is a climax of metaphor worthy of the 
euphuistical days of Sir Piercie Shatton. 
exactly rendered by 
ultimately amount to the same thing ; 
the literal rendering, the meaning of which is most simply expressed 
by ‘“middle length,” since the are of the earth’s surface, or of the 
seeming vault of the sky, covered by darkness, 
the night, the length of the day completing the circle. 
tion:of as, in the line ‘f when as the rime,” is at variance with gram- 
mar, and completely mars the sense of the sentence. 
supposes either a comparison, or a circumstance of action, and presup- 
poses another action denoted by a verb, responding tothe adverb “when” 
neither of which exists in the sentence. 
milder sway ;” 


“cc 


manca ”’ 


In what part of the youthful year 
The sun his beams beneath Aquarius cools, 
And the nights move towards middle length ; 
When the hoar-frost upon the earth puts on 
The image of her sister white, 
Though short duration to her plumes belongs ; 
The humble peasant, whose attire is scant, 
Rises and looks, and sees the country round 
All whitened ; whence he smites his thigh, 
His house re-enters, and wails here and there, 
Like a lost wretch who knows not what to do; 
Then smiles, while hope springs up again, 
Seeing the world has changed its face 
In a short time, and takes his staff, 
And drives abroad his little flocks to feed 


‘Le ruscelletti, chi de verdi colli 


Del Casentin’ descendon yiuso in Arno 
Facendo i lor canali freddi e molli, 
Sempre me stanno innanzi, e non indarno, 
Che I’ immagine lor vid piu m’ asciuga, 


Che '] male ond’ io nel yolto mi discarno.’’ Dante 


* The rills that glitter down the grassy slopes 


Of Casentino, making fresh and soft 

The banks whereby they glide to Arno’s stream, 
Always before me stand, and not in vain ; 

For more the pictured semblance dries me up, 





































** Mezzo di sen” i 
equal day” though the sense of the phrase may 
to half the vault (of heaven) is 


measures the length of 
The introduc- 


‘“* Al sua penna”’ seems to be 
literally it means to her feather, or plume, 
and we suppose it to be an allusion to the feathery form of the hoar 
may be rendered as it is here with 
the striking out of wintry, or as we have given it below. 
those indeterminate phrases, the exact translation of which must de- 
pend upon the context, or some fancied propriety or adaptation of 
meaning to the subject. 
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Much more, than the disease, which makes the flesh 
Desert these shriveled cheeks.” Cary 


The rivulets, that from the verdant hills 

Of Casentin’ to Arno down descend, 
Making their channels soft and cool, 
Always before me stand; and not in vain, 
For greatly more their image parches me, 
Than the disease whence | in looks do pine. 


* Ben se’ crudel, si tu gia non ti duoli 
Pensando cio, ch ‘al mio cuor s'annunziava 
E se non piangi, di che pianger suoli ? Dante 


——* Right cruel art thou, if no pang 
Thou feelest at thinking what my heart foretold ; 
And if not now, why use thy tears to flow ? Cary 


Right cruel art thou, if now thou weepest not, 
Thinking of what was to my heart announced, 
And if thou weepest not, what art thou wont to weep 


Era gia ’] ora che volge ‘| desio 

A’ naviganti e ‘ntenerisce ‘] cuore 

Lo di ch’ han detto a’dolei amici a Dio, 

E che lo nuovo peregrin ‘d'amore 

Punge, se ode squilla di lontano 

Che paja ‘| giorno pianger che si muore.”” Dante 


‘“¢ Now was the hour that wakens fond desire 
In men at sea, and melts their thoughtful heart, 
Who in the morn have bid sweet friends farewell ; 
And pilgrim newly on his road with love 
Thrills, if he hear the vesper bell froim far, 
That seems to mourn for the expiring day.” Cary 


Now was the hour when longing stirs 
In seamen, and makes soft the heart, 
The day that they have bid sweet friends farewell, 
And when the pilgrim inexperienced with love 
Thrills, if he hears from far the bell, 
That seems to mourn the day which dies 
‘To vidi gia nel cominciar del giorno 
La parte oriental tutta rosata, 
E 1’ altro ciel di bel sereno adorno, 
E la faccia del sol nascere ombrata 
Si, che per temperanza di vapori, 
L’ occhio lo sostenea lunga fiata, 
Cosi dentro una nuvola di fiori, 
Che dalle mani angeliche saliva 
E ricadeva git dentro e di fuori, 
Sovra candido vel, cinta d’ oliva, 
Donna m apparve, sotto verde manto, 
Vestita di color di fiamma viva; 
E lo spirito mio, che gia cotanto 
Tempo era stato con la sua presenza, 
Non era di stupor, tremando, affranto, 
Senza degli occhi aver piu conoscenza, 
Per occulta virtu, che da lei mosse, 
D’antico amor senti la gran potenza.”’ Dante 


“ T have beheld ere now, at break of day 

The eastern clime all roseate, and the sky 
Opposed, one deep and beautiful serene - 

And the sun’s face so shaded, and with mists 
Attempered at his rising, that the eye 

Long while endured the sight ; thus in a cloud 
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Of flowers, that from those hands angelic rose, 
And down, within and outside of the car, 
Fell showering, in a white veil, with olive wreathed, 


A virgin in my sight appeared, beneath 

Green mantle, robed in hue of living flame; 

And o’er my spirit that so long a time 

Had from her presence felt no shuddering dread, 

Albeit mine eye discerned her not, there moved 

A hidden virtue from her, at whose touch 

The power of ancient love was strong within me. Cary 
I erst have seen at dawning of the day 


The eastern part all rosy-hued, 

The other sky of fair s ne array, 

And the sun’s face arising shaded o'er, 
So that, through tempering of the mists, 
The eye endured him a long while 

E’en thus within a cloud of flowers, 
That from angelic hands arose, 

And down again within and outward fell, 
Beneath a veil of white with olive bound, 
Appeared a female, under mantle green, 
Clad with the color of live flame. 

And my spirit, that now so long 

A time had with her presence been, 

Was not with awe, trembling, o'ercome. 
Before my eyes had recognition ta’en 
Through secret virtue which from her came forth 
Of former love I felt the mighty power. 





In the latter part of this passage, Mr. Cary, departing from the 
original, has confounded the metaphor, by not making the parts of the 
reality and the simile correspond; and has, moreover, confused the 
author’s meaning, by running two distinct thoughts into one, as will 
be perceived by a comparison of the two versions, or of his version 
with the original. On smaller differences we shall not comment, as 
we have already given our readers enough of minute criticism, for an 
example of our mode of examination, to enable them to adjust their 
own powers of vision to the perception of inaccuracies. How our own 
versions may appear, we cannot undertake to say ; the chief merit we 
claim for them is that of fidelity. In sound, with some few exceptions, 
they please our own ear, and what man’s verses are not musical to 
himself? We, however, lay them frankly before our readers for what 
they may be worth, and leave to them to assign the value. S. 


SCULPTURE. 


Tne lovers of the noble art of sculpture, have lately been gratified 
by a very interesting exhibition at Corinthian Hall. An enterprising 
merchant of Boston, with more taste, we fear, than regard to his inter- 
est, imported a number of copies, in marble, of some of Canova’s best 
works, executed by his pupils. In addition to the statues, several 
pieces of monumental marble were shown to the public, all chiseled 
with exquisite skill, and of the most appropriate design. These would 
have been suitable ornaments to the cemetery at Mount Auburn, which, 
we hope, is the place of their destination. The exhibition continued 
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several weeks, and received a reasonable, though rather moderate, 
share of the public patronage. Compared with similar exhibitions in 
the great cities of Europe, this display of good taste, by a Boston Mer- 
chant is not perhaps entitled to particular notice ; but, compared with 
everything of the sort, before seen in our goodly city, we hold it to be 
a subject of no common interest and gratulation. 

The art of sculpture is the simplest of all the arts in its materials and 
means of producing an effect. Painting combines drawing, coloring, 
light and shade, and many subordinate particulars. It imitates Nature 
more closely, and conveys to the mind of the observer a greater variety 
of expression. It has the eloquence of the eye, the mantling blood, the 
rich and many-colored drapery, at its command. Its hold upon the 
feelings of the uninstructed is much stronger than that of sculpture. 
They see in its creations, not the high ideal beauty that dwelt in the 
mind of the artist, and breathed a life into every stroke of his pencil, but 
a nearer or more remote likeness to the animated forms around them. 
Its lofty meaning—its inspiration, they no more comprehend, than they 
comprehend a noble statue, or a glorious epic. But these popular 
attractions of painting are essentially transient. All our associations 
with them are tinged with a feeling of their transitoriness. We look 
to childhood for full, and active, and blooming health; to manhood for 
muscular strength, but less of the rose; to old age, for the faded color, 
the sunken cheek, the dimmed eye. Art, though soaring beyond the 
actual in humanity, is so far bound to it, that it must keep itself within 
the possible or the probable. ‘Thus, when we gaze upon a beautiful 
and finished painting, our minds are turned to the contemplation 
of the conditions under which human life exists. The bloom of 
youth calls up the thought of manhood and old age. And, in general, 
we are inclined to moralize on the shifting scenes and the different 
stages of man’s worldly being, by the sight of exquisitely wrought 
pictures, 

But when the mind has become accustomed to the aesthetic air of 
art, the judgement gradually separates the higher from the lower, the 
principal from the accessory attributes, and reposes on the essential 
qualities of the works before it. In this stage of the progress of taste, 
sculpture comes forward, with its simple and austere majesty, to meet 
the wants of the mind. Its stern and unearthly character, its chaste 
beauty, are doubtless hardly appreciated at first. The fascina- 
tions of color are yet on the mind like a spell. Severe Form, and the 
simplest expression of character, to be understood, require an abstrac- 
tion from the senses, that is not easily, nor without repeated efforts, 
attained. ‘he wish of a learned gentleman to paint the Venus de 
Medici, and the surprise of the honest old lady, when looking on 
Chantrey’s Washington in the State-House, that ‘‘ the Gineral was so 
pale,” were not at all unnatural. But, in proportion to its simplicity, 
the art of sculpture has a concentrated power over the imagination and 
the heart, when the mind has become somewhat accustomed to its laws. 
If color is associated with the idea of transitoriness, Furm is essentially 
immortal. It was a dogma of an ancient system of Philosophy, that 
Forms existed, as antetypes of all things, from eternity. This may 
seem a little mystical, but it is the expression of a truth, which has an 
important bearing on art. Form is eternal. It exists in the mind, 
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and partakes of the mind’s deathless nature. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to the conception of an idea of any object whatever; and the true 
meaning even of the word tdea is form. We think of God, as having a 
Form, and we are told that God created man in his own likeness. 

Sculpture is therefore better suited in its essential nature to convey 
the idea of unending duration. ‘he material in which it works is ad- 
mirably adapted to produce this effect. A beautiful or sublime con- 
ception of an artist, when once wrought up in the marble, stands 
there forever. ‘Time has scarcely any power over it. ‘The Apollo has 
remained, the grandest triumph of art, a god embodied in the breathing 
and moving marble, undimmed and undecaying, for sixteen or eighteen 
centuries ; and the figures that adorned the Parthenon, excite as strong 
an admiration in the British spectator, while he gazes upon them, 
in the British Museum, as they did in the cultivated Athenian, four 
hundred years before the birth of Christ. 

But we are wandering from Canova. Sculpture had fallen low  be- 
fore the time of this great man. He was the first among the moderns 
to call up from past and distant ages the true idea and the correct 
principles of his art. He banished from sculpture the grotesque 
barbarisms, which had usurped the place of antique grace, simplicity, 
and majesty. He may, in truth, be considered the tounder of a new 
school, whose practice is guided by the broad principles of the an- 
cients,—the principles of beauty derived from the ideal, and founded 
on nature. ‘The statues exhibited at the Corinthian Hall are copies of 
some of his most interesting works. [rom these may be selected the 
group of the Graces, and the Hebe, in small, as probably the most at- 
tractive. The Dancing Girl, though a beautiful figure, is not alto- 
gether to our taste. ‘There seems to be a little affectation in the atti- 
tude, and a simpering sentimentality in the position of the head and 
expression of the face, which, to say the least, are inconsistent with 
the higher beauties of the art. But the Graces are a most exquisite 
group. It is impossible to look on them, and not be filled with a 
sense of their surpassing loveliness. ‘Their forms are developed with 
a perfect mastery over the technical learning of the art, and a most 
finished conception of beauty. ‘Taken singly, they are perfect ; taken 
together, they are a combination of perfections. ‘Their attitudes are 
most excellent to show the graceful outline, and the swelling fullness, 
which charm the eye, and captivate the imagination. An ancient epi- 
grammatist said, ‘“‘ The Graces seeking to find a temple, which shall 
never fall, took possession of the soul of Aristophanes.” They have 
surely thought better of their first choice, and, in modern times, set up 
their worship in the soul of Canova. ‘The figure of Hebe is among 
the most celebrated of Canova’s works. ‘The small copy exhibited in 
Corinthian Hall is a most beautiful piece of art. The marble, as if 
conscious of the perfect innocence of the being it represents, shows 
no defect, not a single colored vein to mar the delicate beauty of the 
Goddess of Youth. In this work, Canova exhibits his fine perception 
of simple and antique grace. All buoyant with immortal life, the Di- 
vinity appears in a form just bursting into the perfection of womanhood. 
Her attitude, her drapery, her contour, all at once inform the eye, of 
Youth, and Health, and Joy, ministering at the Festival of the Im- 
mortals, 
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Just as we had finished these few remarks, we heard with satisfac- 
tion that a new work of our countryman, Greenough, had just arrived 
in Boston. We have always looked forward with peculiar interest to 
the course of this most promising artist. We well remember his com- 
manding figure and intellectual countenance while at college. His 
taste for art was strong; the inspiration was upon him; and when he 
left the walks of academic life, it was to study, and imitate, and rival 
the great works in the classic land of Italy. His whole life has thus 
far been most truly the life of an artist. With a mind richly cultivated 
by the treasured beauties of ancient and modern poetry, with a love of 
sculpture, as intense and self-forgetting as ever animated a human 
breast, with a generous ambition to acquire a name that shall do honor 
to his native land, and with a genius and industry to which nothing is 
denied, our young countryman bids fair to place himself in the same 
rank with Phidias and Praxiteles of the past, and with Canova, Thor- 
waldson, and Chantrey of the present. God speed him. 

The statue of Medora is modeled from Byron’s description in the 
Corsair. 

In life itself she was so still and fair, 
That death with gentler aspect withered there ; 
And the cold flowers her colder hand contained, 
In that last grasp as tenderly were strained 

1. 


As if she scarcely felt, but feigned a sleep, 


And made if almost mockery yet to weep; 
The long dark iashes fringed her lids of snow, 
And veiled—thought shrinks from all that lurked below- 
Oh! o'er the eye death most exerts his might, 
And hurls the spirit from her throne of light ! 
Sinks those blue orbs in that long last eclipse, 
sut spares as yet the charm around her lips— 
Yet, yet they seem as they forbore to smile, 

And wished repose—but only for a while ; 

But the white shroud, and each extended tress 
Long—fair—but spread in utter lifelessness, 
Which late the sport of every summer wind, 
Escaped the batiled wreath that strove to bind ; 
‘These—and the pale pure cheek became the bier- 
But she is nothine—wherefore is he here ? 

Beautiful poetry this! But go, reader, and gaze on the sculptured 
marble. ‘he artist has surpassed the poet. ‘Taking his general idea 
from Byron, Greenough has wrought it into a form of loveliness, and 
given it a tenderness, a pathos, a deep and solemn beauty, before which 
the gayest talker and the most frivolous laugher are silenced in a 
moment. No loud tones have been heard in that sad presence. It is 
the abode of death, but death in the perfection of melancholy beauty. 
Criticism is hardly possible. ‘The deepest emotions of the heart are 
moved, and we come away with a sober and chastened feeling, and 
with an image of soft and gentle loveliness impressed upon the soul, 
which will abide there forever. 

The chiseling of this beautiful piece is beyond praise. In the most 

} i 
subordinate particulars, it is finished with exquisite delicacy. The 
soul of the artist was in the work, and animated every part of it. The 
repose of the attitude, the sweetness of the expression, the flow and 
transparency of the drapery, are as near perfection as they can be. 
The wavy hair floats over the pillow in gentle undulations, wrought 
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with the finest delicacy of handling. Every part of the form, the lines 
of the mouth, position of the head, the éontour of the neck, the bust, 
the arms, the hand holding the flowers, and the draped limbs, are 
rendered with the utmost skill, harmony, chasteness and proportion. 
Before the beauties of this achievement of cultivated genius, descrip- 
tion faulters. We borrow a few lines from Lord Byron, which, by a 
slight change of application, more closely illustrate this piece than the 
passage from which it was professedly taken. 


He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled ; 

The first dark day of nothingness 

The last of danger and distress ; 

(Before Decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers} 
And marked the mild angelic air— 

The rapture of repose that ’s there— 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of that placid cheek, 
And—but for that sad shrouded eye, 
That fires not—wins not—weeps not now— 
And but for that chill changeless brow 
Where cold obstruction’s apathy 

Appals the gazing mourner’s heart 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads yet dwells upon—- 
Yes—but for these and these alone 

Some moments—ay—one treacherous hour 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power, 
So fair, so calm, so softly sealed 

The first, last look, by death revealed. 


We have been told by gentlemen, who have visited Mr. Greenough’s 
studio, in Florence, that Homer is his constant companion. ‘The beau- 
tiful simplicity, and the vivid, animating genius of this poet, in whose 
verse the personages of the scene stand distinctly before the reader’s eye, 
with the perfect outline and fully-developed form of statues, is a sin- 
gularly appropriate teacher for the sculptor. In his poetry, there is noth- 
ing grotesque, exaggerated, or unnatural; but there is much that is 
supernatural or ideal. In this, Homer differs much from other early 
poets ;—Dante, for example, whose immortal work is full of the most 
strange conceptions ;—and in this respect, too, Homer, rather than any 
other poet, should be in the hands of the sculptor. Homer was the 
copious fountain from which the ancient artists drew their conceptions 
of simplicity and beauty. When Phidias was asked whence he de- 
rived the idea of the Olympian Jupiter, he replied by quoting the 
famous lines in the Iliad, which describe the Father of Gods and Men 
as shaking Olympus by his nod; and an ancient critic remarked, that 
this statue was so wonderful and sublime, that Jupiter himself must 
have revealed his form to the vision of the artist. 

It is a pleasant thing to contemplate a young American following 
the same career with the great men of antiquity. ‘The bard of Chios 
teaching a native of the western world the same lesson of truth, and 
beauty, and grandeur, that he taught of old in the schools of Athens, 
must excite the dullest mind to a train of agreeable reflections. 

Mr. Greenough has evidently benefited very much by his classical 
taste in literature. He is perfectly free from fantastic ornaments, and 
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tasteless trickery; he shows a preference of the pure and the simple 
over the gaudy and ornate; he confines himself strictly to the legiti- 
mate objects of his art, and now bids fair to rival the first masters in 
tenderness and grace, in propriety and dignity, in chasteness of de- 
sign, and perfectness of execution. Hlow tar he will succeed in works 
of a more stern and sublime character, hits countrymen have as yet had 
no opportunity of judging. In a few years we shall all have the privi- 
lege of seeing with our own eyes. ‘lo embody in enduring marble 
the imposing form of the FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY is a work, 


which the proudest genius should deem itself happy in accomplishing. 


SCENES ABROAD. 


This wide and universal theatre, 


Presents more woful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play. SHAKSPEARE 
A bad world Isay! I would I were a weaver,—I could sing all manner of songs. Ini 


Ir was on as cold a night as the good burghers of Gotham remem- 
ber to have heard of since the days of Peter Stuyvesant, that Percival 
Russel, muffled up in the ample folds of a “‘ whole circle” cloak, and 
bountifully bandaged about the ears with a red silk handkerchief, 
stepped into his carriage, which had been awaiting his pleasure for 
the last hour. ‘‘ Francis!” quoth he to the shivering coachman, 
** drive to Mrs. Clinker’s, in Bond-street.”  “ Yes, sir,”’ replied Fran- 
cis, ceasing to beat time with his feet on the pavement,—and off 
whirled the gay Percival Russel to Mrs. Clinker’s grand ball. 

Percival Russel was a wealthy orphan, fresh from his travels 
from early youth his inclinations had been entirely unrestrained by 
the tender solicitude of any relation or friend,—but he grew to man’s 
estate under the auspices of a guardian, who was too much absorbed 
in the percentage, which would accrue to him from his ward’s estate, 
to take into consideration the cultivation of the young man’s mind and 
morals. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, if our hero, exposed 
as he was to the thousand temptations of a great city, became wild 
and wayward in his habits, and drained the cup of pleasure to the 
dregs. He went through with the ceremony of a college course, and 
took the accustomed farcical degree at the end of it. Then he 
bethought him of happier climes—of those blisstul abodes where the 
key of mammon unlocks the delights of life in rich profusion. 
** France is a delicious spot,” thought he—and in a week he was on 
the way to Havre. 

Three years elapsed, and our hero returned, a whiskered exquisite ; 
—but he had not crossed the great deep in vain—he had read the 
universal book of man, and had profited by it ;—natural good sense 
supplied, in a measure, the defects of education, and, becoming a man 
of the world, he learned to despise the pleasures for which he had so 
eagerly panted. 

What befell our hero, will always befall young men of good common 
sense, who are unrestrained in their pursuit after pleasure. Oppose 
the wishes of such a person, and he will set you at defiance, and, on 
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the first opportunity, plunge into the lowest hell of dissipation and 
debauchery. But allow him to give loose to his penchant for a little 
time, and he will weep over his folly, and return im sackcloth to the 
path of rectitude. It is always well to instill into the mind of youth 
the wholesome lessons of morality ; nay, it is almost indispensable for 
his general welfare. Early counsels are ever the compass which 
guides us in the great cardinal points of life; but our own experience 
is the chart, which must save us from its rocks and quicksands. But 
we will not prolong a theme, which admits of so much speculation. 

Our hero’s wealth was not his sole attraction,—he was handsome 
and agreeable, and his hand and heart were yet in the market. It 
may be supposed that a person, possessing so many rare attractions, 
had no reason to complain of neglect from the world, especially from 
that portion thereof, which naturalists have styled the fair sex. Many 
a young heart beat high, when the arrival of Mr. Percival Russel and 
two servants, without wife or children, was proclaimed in the Gazette. 
That disinterested tenderness so peculiar to the female heart seemed 
to have acquired new force, and dreams of conjugal felicity flitted 
before the fancy of many a modest demoiselle. 

The clock had just struck eleven, when our hero entered the 
spacious ball-room of Mrs. Clinker, which shone with beauty, fashion, 
and wax candles. He leveled his glass at a gay group of young 
belles, busily engaged in chatting with half a score of Pearl-street 
foplings. Our hero mused a moment. “It is only for me to speak,” 
thought he, ‘* and the most beautiful among them is mine forever,— 
but woman delighteth not me.” All eyes were soon directed towards 
our hero, and a hum of voices succeeded. ** Young Russel, just from 
Europe,” whispered Mrs. Pettibone to Mrs. Knowal. ‘* Wonder who 
can introduce me?” replied Mrs. Knowal—a lady noted all over town 
for her pushing propensities. ‘ Mr. Smith!” eagerly exclaimed a 
small shrill voice, breathed from the maternal lungs of a human body, 
flounced and fringed to the eyes, ‘“‘my dear Mr. Smith, where 7s our 
Charlotte?” “ Sophy, my love,” said a turbaned burlesque of hu- 
manity, “‘ hold up your head, child, and never blush, my dear, because 
a stranger looks at you.” Sophy was a sweet, affected little beauty, 
in her eighteenth year, and had been petted to a fault by her doating 
mamma. Sophy did nof blush, and her mother knew it; but her head 
drooped after the latest fashion, as she met the courted glance of 
Russel,—and the brilliant hue, which the excitement of the scene had 
imparted to her pretty cheeks, might well be mistaken for the blush of 


bashful simplicity. As she had foreseen, our hero singled her from 
the crowd, and instantly advanced towards her, ‘‘ the theme of tongues 
and cynosure of eyes.” “ Miss Sophy Nickens, if my eyes do not 


deceive me,” said he, bending gracefully as he spoke. 

Miss Nickens seemed agitated, stared our hero witchingly in the 
face, and extended a sweet little hand, white as the snow of Caucasus, 
and of that peculiar fowrnure, which the barbarity of our Saxon. sires 
has compelled connoisseurs to distinguish by the inelegant though 
expressive adjective plump. 

**Can it be possible!” she exclaimed, wondrously surprised ; ‘‘ my 


old friend, Mr. Percival Russel! Ah! the happy days of childhood 


which we passed together'!—but I suppose you have forgotten those 
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days, Mr. Russel. Some ancient historian, I think it is Cicero or 
Homer, remarks, that they who cross the sea, change not only their 
native sky, but their minds also,—a sweet idea, is it not !”’ 

“ What! my dear Miss Nickens,—do you think it possible for one, 
whose heart beats warm with lite, to forget scenes in which you are 
associated ?”’ 

* Fie! Mr. Russel,” interrupted a tall young female, who, happen- 
ing to possess the malignancy of a traveling English-woman, passed 
for a wit, ‘* are you not ashamed of turning the heads of those to 
whom nature has allowed but a scanty pittance of brains !”’ 

* You mistake me, Miss Cuttem,—it is precisely the class you men- 
tion that I forbear to flatter.” 

“* Your deeds certainly verify your declarations,” retorted the lady, 
glancing bitterly at poor Sophy, who looked timidly into our hero’s 
face for protection. 

Russel was vexed. ‘‘ Madam,” said he, with all the civility and 
solemnity he could assume, ‘‘] am not conscious of having flattered 
you this evening.” 

The abashed satirist looked unutterable things, and flung off in a 
pet to another part of the room, where wit was less understood. 

Our hero had just resumed the broken thread of conversation with 
Sophy, when a tall youth, whose invisible-green coat and fancy colored 
mustaches, put in no common claim to notice, saluted him with— 
** My dear fellow, how d’ ye do,—we met last in Italy, methinks; ay, 
it was in imperial Rome herself.” 

*“ Very glad to see you, Nipperkin; allow me to present you to one 
of my oldest and most valued friends.” 

‘* A deadly bore this Nipperkin,’ thought Russel, as he stepped 
towards Miss Squills, the only daughter of an eminent druggist. Miss 
Lydia Squills was in the prime of life, and rested her claims to favor 
on a fine set of teeth, a perennial smile, and the reputation of belong- 
ing to the redoubted body of bas bleus. She also had been among the 
early friends of our hero, and, sooth to say, he was no stranger to the 
lips of Liddy Squills, as he was wont to call her. ‘The usual saluta- 
tions passed. 

The fair Lydia smiled languidly on our hero. ‘I do hope, Mr. 
Russel, you will not leave us again—at least not until you have pro- 
vided yourselt with a compagnon de voyage.” 

** Do you really wish so, my dear Miss Squills? It is indeed very 
kind of you to take an interest in the lot of one so insignificant; but 
beauty is ever the temple of benevolence,’—and Russel sighed as if 
his heart would break. ‘* Let us change the subject,” he continued, 
observing a sentimental reply frowning on the fair one’s lip,—* it is 
too triste for so gay a presence. I think you made a remark about 
Italy.” 

** Exquisite Italy !’’ exclaimed Miss Squills, rolling her eye-balls “ in 
a fine frenzy,” towards the chandelier—‘‘ you are mdeed too happy, 
Mr. Russel, in having visited that heavenly region: of course you 
went to Rome—saw the Coliseum, the Vatican, the Capitol, and St. 
Peters—you must be quite a connoisseur in painting and sculpture—no 
doubt you were initiated into the secrets of the Carbonari, and enjoyed 
the rare honor of kissing the Pope’s toe—am I not right, Mr. Russel ?” 
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A common hero would have been somewhat confounded by this 
voluble discourse. But Russel knew woman too well to feel at all 
surprised. tle knew that there existed a certain class, to whom inform- 
ation was never the object in view, but merely the pleasure of hearing 
themselves talk, and of exhibiting the ‘‘ depths profound” of their 
sagacity, and the variety of their acquirements. He accordingly 
answered all the interrogatories of the lady in the affirmative. 

Italy was soon exhausted—then followed Germany with its scholars 
and poets ; Switzerland with its romantic scenes and mechanic in- 
genuity ; France with its refinements, pleasures, and splendid litera- 
ture; old Spain, ‘‘ renowned, romantic land,” with its former grand- 


eur and melancholy decay, and finally the over-governed regions of 


John Bull, with its everlasting grumblers, corrupt aristocracy, and its 
myriads of mighty names. 

“Of course,” said Miss Squills, ‘‘ of course, Mr. Russel, you visit- 
ed all the sights worth seeing in London—the Abbey, the Tower, the 
Museum, St. Paul’s, Drury Lane, and a hundred other curious places— 
oh! what delightful associations these things must have called up, to 
feel that you stood in the same spot where the wits of Elizabeth, 
Charles the Second, Anne, and the Georges had stood before—ah ! 
Mr. Russel, you were indeed too happy.”  ‘‘So!’—thought our 
hero—‘‘ it is through at last. Yes, my dear Miss Squills, I have 
indeed been fortunate—apropos—what has become of our friend, Miss 
Nokes i 

“There she is,” said Miss Squills—and she advanced towards a 
good-natured looking damsel, and led her towards our hero. ‘* My 
dear, don’t you remember Mr. Percival Russel? Mr. Russel, allow me 
to introduce you to Miss Nokes.” ‘Ter ‘Teufel,’ muttered Russel, 
‘worse and worse—Miss Nokes,” and he assumed his sweetest smile, 
“Miss Nokes, allow me the honor of dancing the next cotillon with 
you.” The party addressed replied by an inclination of the head and 
a low unmeaning giggle. He led her to the head of the room. ‘ Mr. 
Russel,” said she, “1 had quite a dispute with Juliana Jenks to night, 
the provoking thing! and I think I had the right of it. I asked her 
why a feather fell as soon as a guinea in an exhausted receiver—she 
attributed it to the centripetal force of natural phenomena—but I said 
it was owing to the non-resistance of atmospheric influences—which 
do you think was in the right?” Russel was ready to faint. ‘Oh! 
I am quite of your opinion,” said he—and he prayed inwardly that the 
dance might cease. It did cease after the usual quantity of novel 
figures had been perpetrated, and Miss Nokes was led into retirement 
with feelings of no common satisfaction. 

During the service of that redeeming virtue of all dull evenings, 
supper, our hero attached himself to a full-fledged withing, who was 
ever straining her imagination for a bright idea, 


Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint 


“Permit me to help you toa glass of Champagne, Miss Squib,” 
said Russel. ‘ Nay, Sir, you have taken these pains in vain—there 


is no real pleasure in drinking sham pain.” Our hero stared the 
speaker in the face, doubting whether he should Jaugh or weep at such 
pawnbroker’s wit: he balanced a moment between a smile and a tear, 
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and then burst into laughter. ‘‘See if Mr. Russel’s carriage is at the 
door,”’ said he to the servant, and he hastened to put on his cloak. 

“Francis!” cried he as he entered the coach. ‘ Yes, Sir,’’ quoth 
Francis. ‘* Drive like the devil, Francis.” 

** And such is the world,” thought Russel when the door was closed ; 
‘all seems fair and true until the bitter fruit of knowledge undeceives 
us—and then we find, alas! that our eyes have been dazzled by a 
‘whited sepulchre.’ ” B. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MATHEW CAREY. 
LETTER Il. 


WueEn I determined on emigration, I hesitated between New-York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and was finally led to prefer Philadelphia, 
because I had lately received a parcel of papers from this city; among 
others the Pennsylvanian Packet of June 10, 1784, and Bradtord’s 
Weekly Advertiser, of about the same date, which contained an account 
of the proceedings of the House of Commons against me. In Phila- 
delphia, therefore, my case was known; and of course the oppression 
[ had undergone, I was led to conclude, would probably make me 
friends there. 

In sailing up the river Delaware, the America, which was under the 
care of a drunken pilot, ran aground on the Brandywine shoals, and 
was in imminent danger—but, after a long struggle, was finally got off, 
by the aid of a number of hardy passengers, and half a dozen sailors 
belonging to a vessel bound for Jamaica, which had been wrecked at 
sea. ‘They were taken off the wreck by a Philadelphia vessel, bound 
for London, which we met, and which removed them to the America. 

As this vessel was a clipper, very sharp built, and aground at high 
water, there was a great alarm among the passengers, who were bewail- 
ing their hard fate, to be in such imminent danger, after a safe passage 
of three thousand miles. Men six feet high displayed the utmost con- 
sternation, and actually shed tears. ‘Trunks and boxes were opened 
to secure money, and trinkets, and other valuable articles which were 
in a small compass, and could be carried about the person. The 
alarm was greatly increased by the frantic conduct of the pilot, who 
lost his self-possession, and ran about distracted. 

Behold me now landed in Philadelphia, with about a dozen guineas 
in my pocket, without relation, or friend, and even without an acquaint- 
ance, except my compagnons de voyage, of whom very few were eligible 
associates. 

While I was contemplating a removal into the country, where I 
could have boarded at about a dollar, or a dollar and a quarter a week, 
intending to wait the arrival of my funds, a most extraordinary and 
unlooked-for circumstance occurred, which changed my purpose, gave 
a new direction to my views, and, in some degree, colored the course 
of my future life. It reflects great credit on the Marquess de La Fay- 
ette, who was then at Mount Vernon, to take leave of General Wash- 
ington. A young gentleman of the name of Wallace, a fellow-passen- 
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ger of mine, had brought letters of recommendation to the General ; 
and having gone to his seat to deliver them, fell into the Marquess’s 
company, aud in the course of conversation, the aflairs of lreland 
came on the tapis. The Marquess, who had, in the Philadelphia 
papers, seen an account of my adventures with the Parliament, and the 
persecution I had undergone, inquired of Wallace, what had become 
of the poor persecuted Dublin printer ? Ile replied, ‘‘ He came pas- 
senyer with me, and is now in Philadelphia,” stating the boarding- 
house where £ had pitched my tent. On the arrival of the Marquess 


in this city, he sent me a_ billet, requesting to see me at his lodgings, 
whither I went Ife received me with great kindness; condoled with 
me on the persecution I had undergone ; inquired into my prospects ;- 


and having told him that I proposed, on the receipt of my funds, to set 
up a newspaper, he approved the idea, and promised to recommend 
me to his friends, Robert Morris, ‘Thomas Fitzsimons, &c. &c. After 
half an hour’s conversation, we parted. Next morning, while I was 
at breakfast, a letter from him was handed me, which, to my very 
great surprise, contained four one hundred dollar notes of the Bank of 
North-America. ‘This was the more extraordinary and liberal, as not 
a word had passed between us on the subject of giving or receiving, 
borrowing or lending money; and a remarkable feature in the afiair 
was, that the letter did not contain a word of reference to the en- 
closure. 

In the course of the day I went to his lodgings, and found that he 
had, an hour or two previously, departed for Princeton, where Con- 
gress then sat, having been in some measure driven from Philadelphia, 


by a mutiny among the soldiers, who were clamorous for their pay, 
and had kept them in a state of siege for three hours in the State- 
House. I wrote to him to New-York, whither, | understood, he had 


gone from Princeton, expressive of my gratitude in the strongest terms, 
and received a very kind and friendly answer. 

1 cannot pass over this noble trait in the character of the illustrious 
Marquess without urging it strongly on the overgrown wealthy of our 
country, as an example worthy of imitation. Here was a foreign 
nobleman, who had devoted years of the prime of his life, and greatly 
impaired his fortune, in the service of a country, se parated by thou- 
sands of miles distance from his native land. After these mighty 
sacrifices, he meets, by an extraordinary accident, with a poor perse- 
cuted young man, destitute of friends and protectors—his heart ex- 
pands towards him—he freely gives him means of making a living 
Without the most remote expectation of return, or of ever again seeing 
the object of his bounty. He withdraws from the city to avoid the ex- 
pression of the gratitude of the beneficiary I have more than once 
assume d, and | now repeat, that | doubt whe ther in the whole life of 
this (I had almost said) unparalleled man, there is to be found any- 
thing, which, all the circumstances of the case considered, more highly 
elevates his character.* 


“Tt Eee | eee eae awh ¢ 2 ine sense of t ord I regarded 
it as a loan, pavable to the Marone neevEne) ‘othe weniiod t ‘of D 
man. (who was listress in Paris y | grate to Ame t u 


paid the debt to Frenchmen in distress nsigned one or two h heads of tobacco to the Mat 
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I immediately issued proposals for printing the Pennsylvania Herald, 
which was extremely imprudent, as | was so utterly unacquainted with 
the temper and manners of the people. In a word, 1 was as destitute 
of some of the most important qualifications requisite to carry on a 
paper in Philadelphia, as I had been in Dublin, when I there com- 
menced the Volunteer’s Journal. | ought at once to have gone to 
work as a journeyman printer, and deterred entering into business on 
my own account for a year or two, until I had become acquainted with 
the country and those among whom my lot was cast. But foolish pride 
prevented me from taking this rational course, which I have often 
since had occasion to regret 

[ soon supplied myself with types, but had no press. A Scotch 
bookseller and printer, of the name of Bell, had recently died in Phila- 
delphia, and his stock, in which there was a press, was to be sold at 
auction about this time. As the press was very old, and very much 
impaired in usefulness, I expected to have it a bargain. But Colonel 
Oswald, who printed the Independent Gazetteer, and who viewed my 
operations with a jealous eye, commenced that hostility, which, ult- 
mately, as will appear in the sequel, nearly cost me my life. He bid 
against me; and as | had absurdly fixed on a day for publication 
which was so near that I had not time to procure a new press, he 
continued bidding till he raised the price to about filty pounds cur- 
rency, or, one hundred and thirty-three dollars, being one third of my 
whole fortune, and about the price of a new press. 

My expectations of a remittance of the sum due me by my brother, 
were almost entirely disappointed. Of the amount I received but 
fifty pounds. ‘The Volunteer’s Journal finally perished, partly by the 
persecution of my brother, but chiefly by means of a paper set up 
under the auspices of government, with a similar title, which drew off 
a portion of the sale of the original paper, and most of the advertising 
custom. 

At length I issued the first number of the Pennsylvania Herald on 
the 25th of January, 1785, which “dragged its slow length along’’ 
with slender hopes of success. On the 25th of March, same year, I 
took Mr. William Spotswood and C. Talbot into partnership, when the 
paper was enlarged ; but still it did not make much progress, until I 
commenced the publication of a regular series of the debates of the 
House of Assembly, which was here quite a novelty. ‘To this under- 
taking I was led by the following circumstance. A town-meeting had 
been called at the State-House, to take into consideration the calam- 
itous state of the trade of the country, at which I attended, in the midst 
of a large concourse of citizens, in order to give the public a statement 
of the proceedings. Jared Ingersoll, Esq. addressed the meeting with 
great effect. [ sat down on my return home to write merely the heads 
of his speech—but found it run so smoothly, that I gave it in a regular 
series in the third person. When I handed it to Mr. Ingersoll for the 
purpose of examination and correction, he made only a few slight 
verbal alterations, and declared that he could scarcely have done it so 
well himself, as he had spoken without notes. 

s, (I believe it was tw m uneertam nd. more é wher : } ' this 
untry, with shattered fort , sent him to Ne sum of fe ndred 


dollars, which he retained till he reached Philadelphia, and was very reluctant to use, and finally 
consented, only at my earnest imstance : 
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[ naturally concluded that if I could publish a speech from memory, 
without having taken a single note, I should certainly be able to take 
down debates, with the advantage of a seat, a table, and pens, ink and 
paper. Accordingly, on the 27th of August, 1785, 1 commenced the 
publication of the debates of the House of Assembly, without the least 
knowledge of stenography. I abridged and took down the leading 
words, and was enabled to fill up the chasms by memory and the con- 
text ; and as the printers had then more scruples about pirating on 
each other, than some of them have at present, none of them repub- 
lished the debates, of which the Pennsylvania Herald had, for that 
session, the exclusive advantage. John Dunlap, a respectable revolu- 
tionary character, who printed the Pennsylvania Packet, offered me a 
liberal compensation for the privilege of republication—but I declined, 
knowing that it would deprive the Herald of the very great superiority 
it possessed. 

In the following session, Mr. Dunlap hired a stenographer, the well- 
known Thomas Lloyd, who, though an excellent stenographer, so far 
as taking down notes, was a miserable hand at putting them in an 
English dress. I learned his system, which was one invented by the 
Jesuits at St. Omer’s, but did not succeed better with it, than I had 
done before. 

At this period, parties ran as high in Pennsylvania as they have done 
at any time since. ‘lhe denominations were Constitutionalists and 
Republicans. ‘The former were supporters of the constitution then 
existing, which conferred the legislative powers on a single body, styled 
the House of Assembly, and the executive department on a President 
and executive Council. ‘The Republicans were zealous for a change 
in the legislature, so as to have two branches,—a Senate, and House of 
Representatives. ‘There were various minor points of difference un- 
necessary to be particularized. 

There was at that time a society of foreigners established in Phila- 
delphia, from various nations, English, Irish, Scotch, French, and 
West-Indians, who styled themselves the newly adopted sons of the 
United States. Among the leaders were A. J. Dallas, the unfortunate 
Gerald, who, I believe, died in Botany Bay, Counsellor Heatly, 
Coulthurst, &c. &c. [was amember. The society was in perfect 
accordance in political opinions with the constitutional party, to which 
it became an auxiliary. As there were in it a number of zealous pow- 
erful writers, they greatly annoyed the Republican party. 

Colonel Oswald, who was the mouth-piece of the latter party, as- 
sailed their opponents with great virulence, and particularly their new 
auxiliaries, whom he grossly abused as foreign renegadoes. I wrote a 
reply to one of his attacks, in which were the following remarks which 
did not warrant the very acrimonious, and personal attack which fol- 
lowed, on the part of the Colonel. 





‘« National reflections are in every case as ¢/liberal as they are unjust,—but from 
Americans, they are something worse. Yes, sir, I say they are something worse. 
It is a bold saying, and may prove disagreeable to nice ears—-but it is not the less 
true. They are, sir, ungrateful to the highest degree. It is a fact, too recent and 
too notorious to admit a doubt, that a great part of those armies, that nobly gained 
America her independence, were ‘ aliens.’ or ‘foreigners, many of whose coun- 
trymen are now subjects of obloquy and reproach. I mean, French, Germans, 
Irish, &c. 
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*] shall conclude with one remark, that it gives me pain to see the conductor 
of a free press, so capable, from the energy of his writings and his intrepid spirit, 
to defend the cause of liberty, debase his paper by such illiberality.”’ 

Philadelphia, Nov. 7, 1785 

A long and most violent controversy took place, which continued 
for some weeks, and was terminated as follows: 

Colonel Oswald having commented on some of my paragraphs, 
which expressed doubts of sundry current rumors of the day, I replied 
as follows, with great severity, irritated by the infuriated style of his 
attacks—which were not confined to politics, but clearly manifested a 
desire to destroy me in the public estimation, and to prevent any chance 
of my success in life. 

**] am, sir, as you say, in doubt about several things. But there is one thing 
of which I never entertained any doubt, which is, that the literary assassin, who 
basely attempts to blast a character, IS A VILLAIN—whether he struts in glare 
of day, a ferocious Colonel Oswald, with a drawcansir countenance, or skulks, a 
Junius, concealed for a quarter of a century. M. CAREY.” 


To this Colonel Oswald replied. 


* Your being a cripple is your main protection against personal insults, which 
your oblique ensinuations would otherw ise ¢ hallenge 


ELEAZER OSWALD.” 
My rejoinder was as follows: 
“On this I shall only remark, that the quoted paragraph, which the Colonel 
udes to, is as direct an obliquity as | have ever heard of. It cannot fail to re- 


mind the reader of the anecdote of the man, desired by the father of a girl to whom 
he paid his addresses, never to come near his house again, but who having gone 


] 
all 


there afterwards, contrary to those directions, was hicked down stairs. In some 
time, being met by an acquaintance, and asked how his love affair succeeded—he 
rephed, that the last time he went to visit his Desdemona, her father had kicked him 
down stairs: so, added he, I took the HINT, and never went'there since. One re- 
mark further: Colonel Oswald, who served in the army, is not to be told at this 
period, that though Iam a cripple, there is a CERTAIN MOPE in Which I would be on 
an equality with him. This Avnt is the less necessary to a man whose newspaper 
frequently holds out threats of coming to the point.” 


“ It is possible some of them, when discovered, might come to the point.” Gaz- 
etteer, No. 215. 
‘“‘ But if fighting delights them, then come to the point.” No. 220 


This correspondence I republished in ‘ The Plagi Scurriliad, a 
Hudibrastic Poem, addressed to Col. Oswald.” As soon as he received 
a copy, he sent it to me, by a Capt. Rice, who, pointing to the above 
passage, said, ‘‘ Col. Oswald considers this as a challenge.” I coolly 
replied, ‘It was so intended, sir.” He was proceeding to talk about 
time and place and other preliminaries, when I cut him short, and told 
him, I had nothing to do with those arrangements, and referred him 
toa French gentleman, a Mr. Marmie, of the house of Turnbull, 
Marmie & Co. to whom, presuming the affair would end in a duel, 
I had applied to act as my second. This interview was on Monday 
morning, the 16th of January, 1786. ‘The seconds fixed on Saturday, 
the 2ist for the meeting. In an hour or two after the first visit, 
Capt. Rice called on me a second time, and told me that the affair had 
made great noise—that there was danger of our being arrested, and 
bound over,—and that therefore it was necessary to anticipate the time. 
Although there was great impropriety in his calling on me, instead of 
Mr. Marmie, I assented to Thursday. In another hour or two, he 
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called again, with the same storv, and wished a further reduction of 
time. was, as may be supposed, exasperated at being treated as a 
child, and replied in a passion, ‘ It is the part of a bully to bring such 
different messages.” (I meant to have said send, but passion frequently 
does not allow time to choose the most appropriate words.) ‘The cap- 
tain took fire at this expression, which implicated him—and said he 
did not understand such language. I told bim, as my warmth had not 
abated, that he might understand it as he pleased. But on a moment's 
reflection, knowing that I had no right to hurt his feelings, and had 
not intended to do so, I explained my mistake, and distinctly stated, 
that the offensive expression was not intended for him, but for his 
principal. This was satisfactory. I then agreed to meet on Wednes- 
day. 

On Wednesday morning, | must candidly confess, that I felt some- 
what qualmish about the result. I had before been, or supposed my- 
self to be, in danger of my life, once, as I have stated, on the Brandy- 
wine shoals—another time, when, crossing the river Delaware, on the 
ice, I fell into an air hole, without any person near to assist me, but a 
cowardly boy, and when [ scrambled out, I scarcely knew how. In 
both those cases I had been calm and collected. But to stand up in a 
field, to be shot at, like a crow, ec’ctott une autre affaire, and had a far 
more menacing aspect. Candor calls on me to avow, that I took a 
couple of glasses of wine in the morning, to fortify my nerves, lest my 
courage should, like that of Bob Acres, “ voze out at my fingers’ ends.” 
On one thing, however, I was resolved, that if I displayed the white 
feather, | would never more see Philadelphia. 

The place of meeting was in New-Jersey, opposite the city The 
principals and seconds, and I believe, but am not certain, Dr. Jones, 
passed over in a ferry-boat. From the moment I entered her, till the 
affair was over, I found that the wine had been wholly unnecessary ; 
and that I was as cool and collected, as if I had been engaged in 
duels all my life. When we came to the appointed spot, we found at 
the fence eight or ten persons, whom curiosity, and a report of the 
intended rencontre, had brought there. 

It has rarely happened that a greater disparity has existed between 
two combatants. I had never drawn a trigger but once, and that was 
to try a pocket-pistol, with which I had provided myself, having been 
informed that Colonel Oswald intended to horsewhip me in the street. 
My antagonist was a military character, who had, I believe, served 
throughout the revolutionary war, and been more than once engaged 
as a duelist. While the pistols were charging—the ground marking 
out—the other preliminaries arranging—and Colone] Oswald and I 
were walking by each other, he made a sort of overture for an accom- 
modation. ‘ Mr. Carey,” he observed, ‘it was never my wish to 
come to this issue with you.” ‘io this I replied : ‘‘ Colonel Oswald, 
you must have known, from the nature of your attacks on me, and the 
great disparity of physical force between us, that it could never come 
to any other issue.” 


I would have cheerfully met his overture, (if it was so meant, as 


doubtless it was,) half-way, but that knowing he had a powerful party 
to support him, he would make the world believe that I had made 
advances and concessions to him, an idea that] could not endure. | 
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assure the reader that the leading sentiment of my mind, and which 
gave me considerable uneasiness, was, the utter inequality in which 
we stood in regard to connexions. My antagonist had a wife and 
five or six children dep. nding on him; whereas there was not a person 
in America who had a drop of blood, kindred tome, in his or her veins. 
This reflection exacted a pang. 

We stood at the distance of ten paces. As soon as we had taken 
our stations, Captain Rice, Colonel Oswald’s second, cried out in a 
voice of thunder— Gentlemen, if either of you steps beyond the line, 
by I will blow his brains out.” I was horror-struck at the idea 
this speech conveyed, as if we were murderers—and the impulse of 
the moment was, to throw my pistol at his head 





We fired at the word of command. My pistol, as might have been 
expected, was harmless. Colonel Oswald shot me through the thigh, 
a little above the knee. It was reported and currently believed, that 
he said he tired low, as he did not wish to kill, but merely “ to wing” 
me. IHlis long experience with fire-arms, renders this idea probable. 
Had his ball been half an inch or an inch iower down, it would have 
struck the joint, and rendered amputation necessary. It went through 
the thigh-bone. 

I did not feel the stroke. The first knowledge I had of being 
wounded, was when I found myself on the ground, and the blood 
spouting out of the wound, as water spouts from a jet d eau. Some 
of the spectators informed me afterwards, that when [ was struck, I 
sprung from the ground half a foot or a foot into the air. 

The wound was bandaged on the field, as well as it could be done 
in such circumstances 1 was brought home and ordered to be kept 
quiet, and no visiters to be admitted And here I performed a gratu- 
itous act of justice, which was probably one of the best acts of mv life, 
but which did me considerable injury. 

During the course of the controversy, some of the correspondents of 
the Pennsylvania Herald, had thrown out strong insinuations against 
the courage of Colonel Oswald, which JF had published After the 
duel, in which his conduet disproved the allegation, while smarting 
under a wound that endangered my life—a wound, the result of a 
wanton attack on my private character, I deemed it right to retract 
the accusation, which I did in the following words, in the Pennsylva- 
nia Packet: 


* Having on Wednesday last had a rencontre with Colonel Oswald, which to 
my great satisfaction has not terminated to his injury, and he having behaved 

iself as a ventleman and man of honor, I with pleasure embrace this opportu- 
nity of retracting what I have asserted, derogatory to his character. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 20, 1756 ‘ M. CARE’ 


This gave high offence to the Irish, who had taken great interest in 
the affair on my side, many of whom never forgave me for what they 
called a degradation. My second, Mr. Marmie, a man of a nice sense 
of honor, was unappeasably offended. He forsook me; and when I 
sent for him, and complained of his absence, he said, with the most 
perfect sang froid, that as T had taken the affair into my own hands, 
he would have no more concern in it. | never saw him afterwards. 

By negl ct and mismanagement, the cure of the wound was not 
completed till fifteen or sixteen months had elapsed, during a part of 
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which time, I had to be lifted up and down stairs, and during the 
remainder, had to use crutches. 

Here let me state a most curious fact. 

During the controversy, | had advanced charges of plagiarism 
against Colonel Oswald, which [ had substantiated by quotations from 
Juni:s and the North Briton, which were taken in some instances 
verbatim, and in others with slight variation, by the Colonel; and 
many of which, however applicable they were to the Duke of Bedford 
and the Duke of Grafton, had no application whatever to me. I con- 
cluded the essay with the words: “ Z have now done with Colonel 
Oswald.’ A friend to whom I showed the essay, advised me not to 
retain that idea as circumstances might arise that would render it 
necessary for me to resume the controversy. Accordingly, I took the 
paper, and altered the conclusion to read thus: ‘‘ I would now hope I 
have done with Colonel Oswald; but if I am rightly informed, there 
is in his composition, too much of that quality which, in good men 
and applied to good purposes, is termed perseverance, and in bad 
men and applied to bad purposes, is termed obstinacy, to allow me to 
be very sanguine on the subject.” After the duel, as soon as I was 
allowed to read, the first book I took up, was Tristram Shandy—and 
I at once opened on the very same words applied to Uncle Toby. It 
is easy to conceive my fright. ‘The book dropped trom my hands, and 
I was seized with a cold sweat, as | thought with what apparent 
justice the charge might be retorted on me. But I had not read Tris- 
tram Shandy for probably ten years. ‘This extraordinary fact fully 
proves the truth of the maxim, that “‘ Le vrai n'est pas towours vrai- 
semblable.” M. Carey. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 12, 1833. 


THE PROSPECTS OF POETRY AND SCIENCE. 


We are glad to see the Boston Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge turning their attention to subjects connected with the 
imagination and the taste. One of the greatest evils of the Lyceum 
System has been, that science, subjects involving facts, experiments, 
and demonstrations, have been attended to almost exclusively, from 
the very nature of the case. Sut the nature of the case need not al- 
Ways remain, as it was at first; nor has it so remained. The public 
may have become tired of one class of subjects, and the lapse of time 
may have fitted them to receive another and higher class. The op- 
posite character and subjects of the two courses of Lectures that will 
occupy the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge for the 
present season—we mean those of Professor Ticknor and Professor 
Farrar,—without suggesting any comparison, may furnish the hint to 
a discussion of the intellectual tendencies of modern society. The 
intellectual signs of the times are not better illustrated than in the 
progress and history of Poetry, compared with those of Science. It 


} 


becomes, therefore, a curious and interesting question, whether the 


present condition of Learning and of Society is favorable to the de- 
velopment of high pgetic talent? Are we to see no more I[liads or 
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Divina Comedias? Are we to have no more Shakspeares, or Chau- 
cers, or Miltons? Will the great masters in the Italian never be 
equaled? Whatever chances may be claimed for the spontaneous 
growth of genius in all ages, countries and states of society, it is pretiy 
clear that this very diffusion of knowledge, together with the present 
condition and character of society, is far from being favorable to the 
development of high poetic talent. 

If we go back to those periods when the great poets of any country 
lived and wrote, we shall find, in every instance, the whole constitu- 
tion and appearance of society so entirely different from any thing, 
which we see in modern times, that, if it were not for some universal 
characteristics in our nature, we might almost say that human nature 
had undergone an entire change. In a comparatively rude and un- 
civilized state of society, every feeling and passion ts in the full vigor 
of eariy development: the face of nature leaves upon the imagination 
impressions that are more vivid, in proportion as there are fewer 
thoughts and associations in the mind, to call off its attention in a 
thousand different directions. ‘There is an intermediate grade, be- 
tween absolute barbarism and the refinements of civilized life, in 
which the senses and the intellect are more open to strong and active 
influences. Poetry, in such a period, will at least be vigorous and 
striking in its imagery; for it is a period when the great common 
mind seems, as it were, to wake out of a slumber, and not yet to be 
sated with the view of objects that meet the sight. Moreover, in such 
a transition state of society, traits of character are more strongly 
marked ; for the refinements of artificial society and the manners of so- 
cial intercourse have not yet come in, to reduce ail character to nearly 
the same level, as well as to throw over all things a uniform appear- 
ance, suppressing the bolder and more prominent features of the 
scene. In such ages, too, there is generally little Jearning and still 
less education; but when the rare seed is sown, it falls upon a soil 
that is more luxuriant, in proportion as it has been hitherto unculti- 
vated. But, in modern times, the advantages of learning are offered 
to all; and it appears to be “the evident tendency of all literature, 
to generalize and to dissipate character, by giving to all men the same 
education and the same common stock of ideas.” 

The great Poets, who lived in such states of society,—and certainly 
all the greatest poets, the world has ever seen, appeared long before 
their respective nations had reached their present cultivation,—enjoyed 
this keen perception of the beauties of nature, and of all that is power- 
ful and captivating in the manifestations of character. They wrote, 
and in many cases entirely occupied the field. But it may be asked, 
Why do not their successors excite in us the same kind and degree 
of interest, when they write under the influeace of modern feelings ?— 
for it would seem that they must come home to us more nearly. One 

} | 


reason seems to be, that the works of a modern poet do not bear that 


freshness, vigor, and originalitv ; because we see that the Poet is a per- 


son of the same habits and pursuits as our own: that he is subject to 


the same influences and the same manners. He seems to bear the 
same relation to othe rs, that we bear to our ne ighbors ; acting, think- 
ing, and feeling precisely as we should expect jut are not the mod- 
ern poets true to nature, as well as the great masters of the art? Un- 
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doubtedly in most cases they are. But the nature, to which the great 
poets are true, is that which embraces the deep, and powerful, and 
immutable, in the attributes of human character ; it is permanent and 
independent of all particular customs and habits, of thought and feel- 
ing. ‘The modern poet may occasionally get a glimpse of this sublime 
and universal nature, though very rarely ; and he is soon driven back 
from the height to which he has risen, by the withering influence of 
fashion, and custom, and prejudice, until his sentiments are often the 
mere echo of what is transitory and fluctuating. But why can he not 
divest himself of these trammels? He cannot do so entirely, because 
his whole education and all the generalizing influences of an exten- 
sive literature forbid it. Accordingly, it has been said by a critic 
that Shakspeare will be read as long as the English language shall 
endure ; while no one can predict that many modern poets will be re- 
membered half a century longer; for he is the poet of man’s essential 
and universal nature, while they are the poets of the nature of mere 
fashion. 

But where are Byron, and Scott, and Gothe, and all the other 
modern poets?’ ‘They have written what we are wont to call poetry ; 
and is it inferior to that of earlier and less civilized times? Their 
poetry is inferior, in one sense ; and that is, as a part is inferior to the 
whole. By this, it is not meant to compare their respective bulks of 
poetry—for a single ode may contain more than whole volumes ; but 
that the poetry of modern writers, instead of being that great mirror, 
in which the universal traits of man are seen reflected, is but the por- 
traiture of individual characteristics and passions. Byron, for in- 
stance, does not rise to that height whence he can look down on the 
whole human race. He is one who stands in the crowd, though aloof 
and alone—but yet among the crowd, if not of them—and pours, 
through the focus of some single passion, the burning and concentrated 
feelings of his own individual bosom. This is the character of almost 
all modern poetry. It is not universal feeling, embracing and em- 
braced by the universal heart of man ; it is individual feeling, dwell- 
ing upon its own griefs or its own joys, stamping more of the charac- 
ter of the poet upon his works, than is needful or useful—more, that 
is, of his mere character as an individual—and overlooking, in this 
kind of ‘ Selfish System” of poetry, the great and permanent charac- 
teristics of humanity. 

Gothe, indeed, has risen above a great deal of this, and has seemed 
to take hold of mighty attributes and principles. But then he is mysti- 
cal, shadowy, and far from being level to universal comprehension ; 
so that his own countrymen do not always understand him, and when 
they do, we are not aware that they always believe him. Besides, we 
doubt if any one, German or foreigner, can claim for him that reach- 
ing insight into the spiritual depths of man’s nature, which is exhib- 
ited by Sophocles or by Shakspeare, and which is instantly felt by all 
mankind, to be unerringly true; nor can he be said to have equaled 
the English poet in knowledge of man, as he is in the actual world ; or 
the Grecian poet in apprehending the relations man bears to the uni- 
verse, and which stretch far into the spiritual world, up to the throne 
of God. 

The poetic talent, then, if there is any truth in these observations, 
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is, in its highest function and chief excellence, becoming more and 
more rare in modern times, from the generalizing and equalizing in- 
fluences of education and social refinement. But, why should there 
not arise,—among some nation not yet civilized, but at the period of 
that transition state from barbarism to cultivation which has been sup- 
posed favorable to the devolopment of this talent in its highest form 
and vigor,—a poet of equal power with the great masters of times 
past! - Such might be the case, if the circumstances were the same. 
But civilization and refinement do not now gradually spring up in 
barbarous countries, and gradually leaven the whole mass of society, 
as they did in the nations of antiquity, or during the middle ages of 
Europe. ‘They come now to the shores of uncivilized countries, on 
the full tide of commercial adventure and speculation. The colony is 
planted—the foreigner crowds upon the native—the old race disap- 
pears before the new; and thus the whole people are changed, with- 
out that gradual development of peculiar and national characteristics, 
as well as of the greater attributes of human nature, during which 
materials for a high poetry are most abundant. But even if we are to 
have no more poets like those who have been, they are enough for one 
world; they are enough for the countless generations who shall fill our 
places when we are gone, as they have been for all who preceded us; 
and so long as the present or any thing like the present intellectual 
dynasty of the world shall remain, they will fill that void in man’s na- 
ture, which is ever craving after the lofty, the sublime, and the beautiful. 
As Mr. Coleridge has said of Homer, they stand aloof and alone, each 
in his proper niche, ‘‘ on the Hill of Parnassus, where perhaps it is 
not possible now for any human genius to stand with them.” 

Let us turn now to the other illustration of the intellectual tenden- 
cies of the age,—Science. How is it with this branch of human learn- 
ing? Has it, like poetry, starte'] at once almost into the fulness, vigor, 
and beauty of maturity, and reached a point beyond which it is not 
likely to pass? Is there reason to believe that the extension of civil 
zation, and the multiplication of those relations, which bind men to- 
gether in society, will be unfavorable to its further advancement? 
These are questions, which, of course, are to be answered in the nega- 
tive ; and which meet the reason for such an answer in the very nature 
of science itself. In the first place, as a branch of human learning, 
its cultivation depends upon the reasoning faculty ; and this faculty is 
always increasing in strength, in proportion to its exercise. Jn the 
second place, science has for its ultimate object the relief of the wants 
and the melioration of the physical condition of mankind. Here 
then is a foundation, on which its improvement may safely be left to 
rest ; since the wants of men will always continue to make demands 
upon it; and, in proportion as the world becomes filled, and as men 
invent for themselves those constantly multiplying wants which are in- 
separable from human society, in the same proportion, the occasions for 
scientific research will be increased. Finally, science depends much, 
for its growth, on the lapse of time. Accordingly, as age after age 
passes away in the continued observation and study of nature, obser- 
vations and experiments are multiplied; new qualities are developed, 
new principles discovered ; old theories are rejected ; and, what is of 
great importance, the diffusion of knowledge increases the number of 
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those, who are able to test the claims of any new theory ; so that the 
concentrated light of thousands of minds is poured upon it, either to 
elicit new truths, or to expose its native errors, It is ve ry true that 
many branches of discovery seem to be entirely filled up, and that the 
present age has reached a high rank, on the scale of the exact sciences. 
But we surely cannot suppose that there are no more discoveries to be 
made, or that the physical condition of man has been improved as far 
as it may be. 

The tendency, then, of modern intellect, is to that class of ideas 
which are addressed to the reason; while, as the increase of civiliza- 
tion and the diffusion of knowledge advance, the imagination loses its 
vigor and beauty. As the work of observation and discovery goes 
on, the materials for science are multiplied, while those for poetry are 
diminished : because poetry, in all that regards or springs out of the 
natural world, is conversant with nature, as it is presented through the 
delusions of the senses, while science aims to ascertain its true char- 
acteristics, and to dispel all deiusion whatsoever. On many accounts, 
we have doubtless reason to be thankful that subjects connected with 
science do occupy so large a portion of the aggregate attention of 
mankind; for, undoubtedly, its perfection tends to diminish the great 
amount of human misery. If we can carry our thoughts forward to 
the period when the world shall have become old and ripe, when every 
element in nature shall have undergone investigation, when all 
branches of natural science have been brought to perfection, and the 
“great globe itself’ has been thoroughly searched and known, we 
can readily conceive, from what has already been done, that poverty 
and disease, and the “ thousand ills that flesh is heir to,” will have but 
a feeble dominion over man; and that the generations of the earth 
will pass away, by the gradual cessation of the functions of life which 
is consequent upon old age, rather than by desolating pestilences or 
acute diseases. It is, also, in some measure, true, that the moral and 
physical conditions of society are intimately connected ; and we have 
reason to believe that they will continue to improve by a reciprocal ac- 
tion upon each other. 

But great and desirable as these things may be, still there are evils 
which may jgrow out of this exclusive attention to scientific pursuits. 
We may neglect those subjects that are allied to the imagination and 
the taste ; we may come to regard those branches of learning that are 
addressed to our moral and spiritual natures, as of secondary impor- 
tance, when compared with those, which advance our physical condi- 
tion. In such case, the moral and physical cultivations of society will 
no longer keep pace with each other. It is very true that the sciences 
have great influence in refining and sharpening the intellectual powers 
of these who cultivate them. But then they are and always will be 
regarded, by the mass of mankind, as being merely subservient to the 
purpose of increasing their physical comforts. ‘* Utility” is their cry ; 


‘ 


and, accordingly, the man of science makes utility the end of his 
studies and inguiries. ‘The individual student, too, in this kind of 
knowledge, is apt to acquire a narrowness of mind, by dwelling too 
much on minute objects. He goes on, from day to day, searching out 
the nature of a mineral or the formation of an insect’s wing, and, after 
he is buried in the minutia of nature, he forgets that the system of 
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things has wider relations between its parts than those which he has 
made the objects of his study. ‘The mind may thus become wedded 
to littleness, while great conceptions are beyond its grasp. This effect 
has been well described by a modern poet. 


[nquire of ancient wisdom ; go, demand 

Of mighty Nature, if ‘twas ever meant 
‘That we should pry far off, yet be unraised ; 
That we should pore, and dwindle as we pore 
Viewing all objects unremittingly 

In disconnection, dead and spiritless— 
And, still dividing, and dividing still, 
Break down all grandeur ; still unsatisfied 
With the perverse attempt, while littleness 
May become more little ; waging thus 

An impious warfare with the very life 


Of our own souls 


We repeat, therefore, that we are glad to see other subjects broughi 
before the public, belonging to the province of taste, by those who 
furnish these intellectual entertainmerts ; and we wish to say a word, 
in concluding this article, on the reading of Shakspeare. Much as 
Shakspeare is read, and studied, and criticised, we cannot help wishing 
that he were read more. Much as we value the current literature of 
the day, when we see the annuals that lie on the centre-tables, and 
the novels that are put up in the book-cases, we cannot help wonder- 
ing why parents do not eftener put Shakspeare into the hands of a 
son or a daughter, or have him eftener in their own. Do we want the 
delights of fiction, and its instructive delineations of character ? 
Where can they be found in such abundance and such variety as in 
Shakspeare ? As we approach the charmed circle, where he creates 
and multiplies around him the beings of that world of his, so perfect 
in itself, so varying and yet so permanent, so full of all which we see 
around us in life, and of all which we do not see, but which we know 
to be there,—how do they crowd upon us in all the distinctness of their 
imperishable existence! Llow do we feel ready to hail them, as they , 
sweep by us, as if they were not creations of the mind, but actual and 
living beings! ‘The old philosophy of the schools taught that all 
created things had their abstract corresponding types in the all-em- 
bracing mind of the Creator, each of which was the representative of 
all similar created things. In the relation of Shakspeare to human 
nature, this fanciful idea may be applied without fiction; for the 
beings in the creating circle of his imagination are the types and ideas 
of all human kind. Within that charmed circle, is the gentle and 
devoted Juliet, and there is the human and inhuman monster, Cali- 
ban; there are the Weird Sisters, ugly, revolting shapes, and the airy 
and graceful Fairies: there is the tender and moralizing Hamlet, the 
youth of contemplation, and there is the bold and impatient Hotspur, 
the youth of high and daring action; there is the sincere and faithful 
Horatio, and there is the hellishly false and hollow lago Wolsey, 
who has reached the summit of ambition, only to be hurled into the 
depths that yawn beneath, is in bold contrast with the young monarch, 
Harry the fifth, with ‘tl 


1e world all before him.” The crazed and 


Wordsworth. Excursion, Book IV 
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broken-hearted Ophelia stands beside the fortunate, the wise, and 
happy Portia. All passions that agitate the human breast, all feelings 
that stir within the human heart, have there a fit representation and 
portraiture. All men are there ; and there, too, as in a mirror reflect- 
ing creation as well as man, are the grandeur and the loveliness, the 
awful power and the gentle breathings of nature. 

Why did Shakspeare know how to exhibit man under such varie- 
ties, so accurately and consistently? Why should he, above all other 
men, be so happy in representing the various characters produced by 
different climates, institutions, manners, and peculiar circumstances ? 
What has enabled him to transport us so entirely to those regions and 
those scenes, whither his imagination bas taken her flight? He never 
traveled into foreign countries; he never saw, with his outward vision, 
the thousand forms in which human nature reveals itself. He lived, 
for the greater part of his life, and all the while that he was writing 
his plays, in the heart of London; closed up within the narrow walls 
and smoky atmosphere of a great city, where the exterior of things 
wears and always must wear a peculiar, uniform, and unbroken 
appearance, save to him who looks upon it with an eye of more than 
ordinary penetration. Nor was Shakspeare a learned man; that is, 
as other men are learned—in books. Where, then, did he get this 
wonderful knowledge of man? 

The truth is, he received it from a source whence he drew all his 
other treasures. It made a part of his poetical inspiration ; it came to 
him by intuition ; it was breathed into his mind, by the spirit of wis- 
dom itself. Undoubtedly, he observed such men as fell under his 
notice, with a keen and searching eye. But we cannot suppose him 
to have relied much upon observation. He sought and found, in the 
depth of his own spirit, that knowledge which other men acquire par- 
tially, by piece-meal, and through the tedious and costly means of learn- 
ing and experience. His knowledge was accurate, it could not be 
mistaken, for it laid hold of and comprehended the first and eternal 
principles of man’s nature. G. 


THE PLEASURES OF VICE. 


By some, 't is said, that vice, of man the toy, 
Is half his wisdom, and is all his Joy ; 
Though formal preachers, garrulous and vain, 
Our sins may censure in a drawling strain ; 
Yet gay the heart o’er which the vices breathe, 
And sweet its flowers, whatever thorns beneath ; 
Vice wings Ambition in its noblest flight, 
Vice builds for Love an arbor of delight, 
Shines in the bow], and trembles on the string, 
Supports the beggar’s smiles, and cheers the king : 
Eden is lost ; but partial is the pain, 
Since that, which lost it, can restore again. 

So thought Tom Rice, and bid the vices come 
In wine and cider, brandy, gin, and rum. 
A constant guest was he, while growing old, 
At those vile shops, where man’s worst bane is sold , 
At first his life was decent; and his wife 
Was dressed most tidily, and freed from strife 
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Her hearth was clean; her sportive children raised 
The smile of nature when the peat-fire blazed ; 
Nor did Tom ever love, directly, drink ;— 
He only loved to talk, and not to think. 
He hated home, he never paid his debts ; 
He shot at turkeys and encouraged bets 
But O, to talking lips, there oft does come 
A little thirst, and, next, a little rum; 
And all may see, if watchful to explore, 
Who drinks a little, craves a little more. 
Thus Tom went on, by hope and pleasure led— 
His clothes grew ragged, and his nose grew red. 
His wife, by want and sorrow mortified, 
Stormed at her lazy spouse, and sometimes cried. 
O I have seen her wild and tangled hair, 
As if a thousand mice had nestled there ; 
Have seen her garments, round her body furled, 
The spoil of all the rag-bags in the world ; 
So dirty, too, as if the sullen jade 
Had never heard that soap was ever made ; 
A rug about her head; her slip-shod feet, 
Grimed with the mud of every dirty street. 
Yes, I have seen the girl, once fair and nice, 
Transformed. By what? Why, by the Joys of Vice 
Tom, too, her husband, by the self-same rule, 
Found that his wisdom proved him for a fool 
One night (his cash and credit nearly spent) 
To his dear spot, the grog-shop, Thomas went. 
It stormed,—the winds blew loud; the pattering rain 
Came down in sheets; ‘t was dark ; but all in vain— 
Tom needs must go—he went—began to sip 
His nutmeg beverage from a mug of flip ; 
He drank, and sung his song with warmest glee ; 
The more he drank, the more good-natured he; 
He grew religious, too, and often swore 
He had that season read his Bible o'er ; 
And found it there recorded, firm and sure, 
A man might drink provided he was poor ; 
Kings must not guzzle wine ; but poor men may, 
And who ’s more poor than I, says Tom, I pray 
The hour of parting came, and Tom must go 
Home from the sweetest heaven he found below 
*T was a dark, windy, blowing, dismal night ; 
His head was heavy and his heels were light ; 
(In such a night, with such a brain as thine, 
*T was hard, O Tom, to draw a perfect line :) 
He lost his way ; and, most unlucky, found 
The very heaven and earth were turning round ; 
He met a ditch and never rose therefrom— 
It was the dying bed of drunken Tom 
Some say a hog, (I scarce can think it true) 
That very evening, lost his balance too ; 
And, rolling in the ditch, where Tom reposed, 
Together, side by side, their eyes they closed ; 

If so, their grave-stone might read rather queer,— 
““ Weep, reader, weep ; two hogs lie buried here.’ 
Take, then, ye young, a poet's best advice ; 

And, if you like them, choose the Joys of Vice 
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i History of Harvard fniversity, from avés foundation, in the 
year 1036, to th Peri vl of the American Revolution. By the late 


Benjamin P. srce. 1 WV e brarian of the t neversity 


The habits of Mr. Peirce’s mind fitted him eminently for the labor 
of writing the history of Harvard College. ‘To the attainments of the 
scholar he added the sagacity and experience of the man of the world. 
His industry was untiring, and the successful application of it, Is 


clearly enough shown in his elaborate catalogue of the Library in four 
] 


large octavos. In point of taste and sty Mr. Pierce’s writing will 
stand a fair comparison with the purest English compositions of the 
day. Ilis language is chosen with a severity of judgement, and his 


sentences are formed with an accuracy of construction, that will stand 
the test of the sharpest criticism. ‘The materials of his work are 
sought in their original sources, all of which Mr. Pierce examined 
with the minutest investigation, and left scarcely anything for future 
writers to do, towards illustrating the history of Ilarvard during the 
same period. 

Then the work, in point of style, authority, and the interest of the 
subject, possesses uncommon attractions. When we read it, we feel 
that its excellent author was animated by the heartiest love of his 
Alma Mater, and that his picture of her various fortunes is not a mere 
cold delineation, but is wrought up with the ardor of one whose heart 
was in the work. His sketches of the characters of the successive 
Presidents are drawn with a masterly hand, and evince a rare and 
refined knowledge of human nature. We would turn our readers 
attention to the character of President Levere tt, as a cood € xample ol 
this kind. 


His qualifications for the office were not only eminent in degree. but singularly 


various. IJtis seldom that a man can be found, at anv time, who unites in his 
person so many of the talents and qualities, which are desirable in the head of a 
University, as were possessed by President Leverett He had a * great and gen 
erous soul His natural abilities were of a very high order. His attainments 
were profound and extensive. He was well acquainted with the learned lan 
guages, with the arts and sciences, y th history, philosophy, law, divinity, politics 
ind such was his reputation for knowledge of men and things, that, “in almost 
every tful and difficult case,” he was resorted to, for information and advice 
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In common with others, who have rendered important services to mankind, and 
made themselves truly great, he early acquired, and retained through life, the 
invaluable habit of industry. 

He possessed also those attractions, which are conferred by the graces; being, 
from the sphere in which he has always moved, a gentleman, as well as a scholar 
and a man of business 

All his endowments, natural and acquired, all the operations of his mind and 
heart, were subjected to the control of religious and moral principle. He was a 
pious and good, as well asa great man. As might have been expected from one 
so enlightened, he was liberal and catholic in his sentiments and feelings ; and 
though, among the various institutions of the commonwealth, he had the preserva- 
tion of its religious establishments greatly at heart, “ he did not place religion so 
much in particular forms and modes ot worship, or discipline, as in those sub- 
stantial and weighty matters of the Gospel, righteousness, faith, and charity.” 

With so many solid and brilliant recommendations, and with the experience, 
which his former connexion with the College (as Tutor) had happily given him, 
he brought to the station, in which he was to pass the residue of his days, a spirit 
of government, which was never, probably, manifested in greater perfection. Such 
was the weight of his character; such his reputation for talents, learning, and 
virtue ; such the “ majesty and marks of greatness in his speech, his behavior, 
and his very countenance ;’’ and so admirably did he temper severity with mild- 
ness; that the students were inspired with reverence and affection for him at the 
same time. The result, it is almost unnecessary to say, was obedience and order, 

Those princely qualities distinguished him, indeed, when a young man, and a 
Tutor in the College. ‘‘ For forty years together,’’ says Dr. Colman, “ he has 
shone in this place, and in the eyes of this society, in near a meridian lustre. For 
his morning, which we do but just remember, was so bright that it seemed to us 
even then the noon of life; and the College and country greatly rejoiced in his 
early and uncommon light. Near forty years past ace saw the College flourishing 
under his wise instruction and government, his faithful watch, his diligent and 
authoritative inspection. We then beheld him esteemed highly in love and hon- 
ored greatly by those that were his fathers in age ; and as for us, we reverenced, 
feared, and loved him as our father, and as if he had been then gray in the Presi- 
dent’s chair. The young men saw him and hid themselves, and the aged arose and 
stood up. Then men gave ear to him, and waited and kept silence at his counsel. 
His glory was then fresh in him and his speech dropped upon us.” 


Mr. Peirce is not simply a grave and solemn historian. An agreea- 
ble vein of quiet humor runs along some parts of the work, which is 
in fine keeping with the subject. Our Puritan ancestors, with all 
their excellencies of character, it must be confessed, had many laugh- 
able peculiarities. Mr. Peirce never fails to treat their memory with 
that respect which their sturdy independence, their love of good learn- 
ing, and their disinterested sacrifices deserve ; but, at the same time, 
he is not insensible to the mirthful emotions, which their absurdities, in 
conduct and opinion, inspire. 

It is curious to see how nearly the little puritans resembled students 
of later periods. We are apt to think that a breach of decorum, or a 
sally of dissipation is a thing impossible to occur, when freshmen wore 
wigs and knee-buckles, and the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures were 
read daily and publicly. But that it was not out of the range of pos- 
sibilities, the following paragraph will show :— 

Such was the operation of these laws for some years longer ; till, in the natural 
progress of things, occasions arose for the vigorous application of them, and for 
such alterations and additions, as resulted at length in another revisal and amend- 
ment of the code. Those occasions were sometimes furnished by “ profane curs- 
ing and swearing’ among the students; ‘ by their frequenting alehouses ;”’ by 
their “ improring persons in fetching liquors ;”’ by “the extravagant expenses at 
taverns and retailing houses, for wine, strong beer, and distilled spirits,’ incurred 
by some of the undergraduates, and their “‘ taking up such liquors on score, until 
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their accounts amounted to a very enormous sum,’ a practice, which, from “ the 
too liberal use of such liquors,’’ was supposed to have occasioned most of the dis- 
orders in the College. 

Sometimes the evils to be remedied were ‘“‘the breach of the Sabbath, more 
especially in time of public worship,” the remedy for which was ‘‘the Tutors 
sitting in the meeting-house so as more conveniently to oversee the scholars ;”’ 
** combinations among the undergraduates for the perpetration of unlawful acts ;”’ 
the “ disorders of which they were guilty, by being absent from their chambers, 
contrary to law, at unseasonable times of night ;"’ *‘ the crime of taking cuts out 
of books”’ belonging to the public Library ; the loose practice of ‘‘ going and stay- 
ing out of town without leave ;"’ “‘ the costly habits of many of the scholars, their 
wearing gold or siver lace, or brocades, silk night-gowns, &c. as tending to dis- 
courage persons from giving their children a college education, and as inconsist- 
ent with the gravity and decency proper to be observed in this Society; ‘ the 
extravagances of Commencement,” and irregularities on that occasion; the 
‘* disorders upon the day of the Senior Sophisters meeting to choose the officers 
of the class,’ when ‘it was usual for each scholar to bring a bottle of wine with 
him, which praetice the Committee (that reported upon it) appreliend has a nat- 
ural tendency to produce disorders ;”’ “ riotous disorders frequently committed on 
the quarter-days and evenings,’ on one of which in 1764, *“ the windows of all 
the Tutors and divers other windows were broken,” so that, in consequence, a 
vote was passed that “‘ the observation of quarter-days, in distinction from other 
days, be wholly laid aside, and that the undergraduates be obliged to observe the 
studying hours and to perform the College exercises on quarter-day, and the day 
following as at other times.’’ The prominent evil to be combated at one time, 
notwithstanding there was no theatre yet in Boston, was theatrical exhibitions ; 
and it was voted in 1762, that no student should “ be an actor in, a spectator at, 
or any ways concerned in any stage-plays, interludes, or theatrical entertainments 
in the town of Cambridge or elsewhere,’ under the severest penalties. Disci- 
pline, however, took an opportunity now and then to relax its brow, as in 1761, 
when a vote was passed “ that it shall be deemed no offence, if the scholars shall 
in a sober manner entertain one another and strangers with punch (which, as it 
is now usually made, is no intoxicating liquor,) any law, usage, or custom to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” But of indulgences it was not liberal. It could not 
be, and preserve its character; for the “Sage, called Discipline,’ though not 
morose, tyrannical or prying, is by nature, serious, watchful, exact, rigid. Occa- 
sionally some striking occurrence called for the interposition of the lawgivers of 
the College ; as in 1755, wheu “ great disorders committed, and even indignities 
and personal insults offered to some of the Tutors by some of the pupils,’’ produc- 
ed the appointinent of a Committee of the Overseers to make inquiry into them, 
and drew from that Board a vote of censure upon the Scholars; and as in 1766, 
when there were “ great disorders among the Students, tending to subvert al] gov- 
ernment.” 

But the most fruitful source of trouble, was the Commons. This 
was not only the case in the days of our ancestors, but has been until 
within a very few years. What intestine commotions, what rebellions, 
what speeches at class-meetings, what memorials, what remonstrances, 
have not the college commons given rise to, even in our day! It 
seems a strange thing, that a century and a half should have gone by, 
before it was learned that a very simple remedy would prevent all dif- 
ficulty from this quarter,—that is, to put the commons on the same 
footing with all other boarding establishments, compelling none to resort 
to them, but fixing a reasonable price for such as chose to avail them- 
selves of such a convenience. We hear, now-a-days, of no trouble 
arising from bad butter, bad coffee, or bad meat. We hear of no 
petty thefts, no boring into molasses barrels, no carrying off of picked 
turkeys or dressed pigs; but all goes on as quietly and orderly as in 
the best regulated house in town. This plainly shows, that however 
well our ancestors understood things spiritual, they were children, 
compared with us, respecting things carnal 
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We close our notice of this admirable work, by quoting the follow- 
ing extraordinary passage. What would be said if a Sophomore or 
Junior of this ‘ enlightened age,” should be whipped in the library, 
under the superintendence of Mr. President Quincy and Dr. Ware, 
with the solemn ceremonial of public prayers ? 

Among the alterations, one of the most remarkable related to the penal laws 
At the period when Harvard College was founded, one of the modes of punish- 
ment in the great schools of England and other parts of Europe was corporal 
chastisement. It was accordingly introduced here, and was no doubt frequently 
put in practice. An instance of its infliction, as part of the sentence upon an 
offender, is presented in Judge Sewall’s MS. diary, with the particulars of a cere- 
monial, which was reserved probably for special occasions. His account will 
afford some idea of the manners and spirit of the age: “ June 15, 1674, Thomas 
Sargeant was examined by the Corporation finally. The advice of Mr. Danforth, 
Mr. Stoughton, Mr. Thacher, Mr. Mather (the present) was taken. This was his 
sentence ;— 

“ That being convicted of speaking blasphemous words concerning the H. G. 
1e should be therefore publicly whipped before all the scholars 
he should be theref publicly whipped | ll tl hol 

“2. That he should be suspended as to taking his degree of Bachelor. (This 
sentence read before him twice at the President's, before the Committee, and in the 
Library, before execution.) 

“3. Sit alone by himself in the Hall, uncovered at meals, during the pleasure 
of the President and Fellows, and be in all things obedient, doing what exercise 
was appointed him by the President, or else be finally expelled the College. The 
first was presently put in execution in the Library (Mr. Danforth, Jr. being pres- 
ent) before the Scholars. He kneeled down, and the instrument, Goodman Hely, 
attended the President’s word as to the performance of his part in the work. 
Prayer was had before and after by the President. July 1, 1674.” 

Mr. Thomas Sargeant deserves to be immortalized as the last of 
the whipped. We commend the subject to some of our poets, who 
have exhausted the ‘“‘ Last Man,” the “ Last Supper,” the “ Last Bot- 
tle,” and the like. What an unwrought mine of feeling, sentiment, 
and imagery, does this theme present—THE LAST OF THE 
WHIPPED,—to the digger after poetical ore. 

This history is brought down to a period just before the American 
Revolution. We should have mentioned before, that the editorial 
labor was performed by Mr. John Pickering, whose name is identified 
with American scholarship. Will not the same accomplished mind 
and ready pen carry on the work which Mr. Peirce so happily began? 
The Shade of the Past. For the Celebration of the close of the 

Second Century since the establishment of the Thursday Lecture. 

By N. 1. Frothingham, Pastor of the First Church. 


To this repetition of a title-page, we add an explanatory sentence. 
For the benefit of some, into whose hand our Magazine may fall, and 
who may not know the fact, it should be stated distinctly, that a weekly 
Lecture is held on Thursdays, at the First Church in Boston, at which 
the ministers of the Boston Association officiate, ordinarily, in alpha- 
betical succession. 

With the sermon before us. we can find but one fault, and that we 
can express in four words :—Iv 1s roo snort. When it is perceived, 
as it is by every reader, that the subject, in itself, without the too 
common aid of tiresome amplification, is pregnant with interesting 
historical facts and affecting reminiscences,—and when it is also per- 
ceived that the text is one of the most poetical and appropriate that 
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can be found in the scriptures, to raise the spirit of eloquence, to 
inspire the imagination with thoughts unlimited even by the boundaries 
of the past, to “transport us beyond the ignorant present,” and 
make us “ feel now the future in the instant,’—we can hardly pardon 
the delicate,—we had almost said, the fastidious—brevity of the dis- 
course. ‘lo make our readers sensible of the justness of this criticism, 
as well as to show our own thankfulness for whatever the author is in- 
duced to present to the public through the press, we shall offer no ex- 
tract from his present production, but (begging pardon of the publisher 
for the liberty we use) transfer it entire to our pages. Here it is :— 





Jop iv. 15. Then a spirit passed before my face What is the past, but a spirit 
a shade, an image, like that which Eliphaz the Temanite saw in his vision? It is 
an unsubstantial, hollow form, from which the life has departed. We call it up as 
from the dead. It flits before the fancy like one of those dim ghosts, that peo- 
pled the under-world both of Grecian and Hebrew poetry, and that present them- 
selves to us again in the melancholy mythology of the North, robed in grey mists 
and faint meteors; in either case possessing no part of their former strength, and 
uttering their speech in the sigh of the night-wind or a whisper out of the dust 

My brethren of this association seem to have assigned me the task of summon- 
ing forth such a shade, when they have bidden me go back almost to the time, 
when this land was first peopled by Christian men; and to describe the origin and 
fortune of a Lecture, which was once thought of the utmost importance to the 
church and the state, but which we are left to support with thankless pains, com- 
forted indeed by the sympathies of one another, but little cheered by the public 
at large. ‘lwo hundred years,—that have departed asall years must, but not into 
the utter forgetfulness, in which most of the generations of men lie buried,—are 
required to gather a few of their faded recollections, a few semblances of the great 
life that once thrilled through them, as if into an empty, air-drawn figure. We 
are to question it, and it is to admonish us 

And if the time that has elapsed since our lecture was founded glides before us 
like a spirit, when brought under the wand of historical invocation,—what is the 
lecture itself, on the account of which [ am bidden to invoke and interrogate it, 
but a shadow of what it once was, a sort of spectral impersonation of former influ- 
ence and honor! One feels as if he were dealing with scarcely a real subject; as 
if he were asking of one phantom to tell him of another; as if he were surround- 
ed but by aged recollections, and could be responded to but by signs and echoes. 
He might wish to bow his head silently, like Saul at Endor, while the old veiled 
seer comes up; or be ready to tremble like Job's friend in the text, as the indis- 
tinct vision passes by him. He will be thought reasonable, at least, in regretting 
that he has not the necromantic skill of some, to bring the absent and forgotten 
before your eyes, and to speak to you as with a voice from the land where all past 
things are gathered darkly to their repose For his own part, he has looked long 
and intently after what might be disclosed to him, but with sc little success as to 
be almost ashamed to tell what he has seen. “It stood still, but he could not 
discern the form thereof.” 

There is an obscurity hanging over the early years of the Thursday Lecture— 
or, the Fifth-day Lecture, as it was anciently ealled,—which it is difficult to 
account for, and which the most diligent search that | could make has been una- 
ble to clear away It is well krown that the institution of it is dated from the 
ordination of Mr. Cotton, just two centuries ago, as teacher over the church, that 
was then the only one, in this town. ‘The testimony to this point is of the most 
satisfactory kind. Governor Winthrop tells us, in his Journal, that on the 17th of 
September, 1633, “ the Governor and Council met at Boston, and called the min- 
isters and elders of all the churches to consider about Mr. Cotton his sitting down. 
He was desired to divers places, and those who came with him desired he might 
sit down where they might keep store of cattle; but it was agreed, by full con- 
sent, that the fittest place for him was Boston; and that (keeping a lecture) he 
should have some maintenance outof the treasury.’ The fittest place was indeed 
Boston, that appears to have received its name out of compliment to him,—while 
he was yet preaching at Boston in Lincolnshire those doctrines, that brought him 
into question with the high commission court, and compelled him to fly for his 
safety, disguised and under a feigned name, to these ends of the earth. He was 
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accounted the ablest man on this side of the sea, and his lecture rose at once into 
an object of deep and general concern. On the very first month of its establish- 
ment an order of court was passed, prescribing the hour at which it should be 
attended, one o'clock in the afternoon. ‘The order, however, could not have 
remained long in force, and mid-day became the time, when this important ser- 
vice, by which the magistrates were instructed, and the churches advised, and the 
people warned, was performed Its influence was felt in the conferences of 
ecclesiastics, and at the council board of state. It exerted its various power upon 
the customs and even the dress of that generation, upon the order of discipline, 
the tenets of faith, and the laws of the land. Such was the well-known efficiency 
of our Lecture, while it was yet young in its work, addressing itself to a com- 
munity, that was growing indeed, but still thin and scattered. 

And here, before proceeding to any account of its further celebrity and spread, 
[I will ask you to stop for a moment, and look behind the facts that have been 
already mentioned and are generally understood, to consider a circumstance even 
earlier than any that has been named ; one that is on every account worthy to be 
mentioned in this connexion, and the rather as it wears an air of novelty. The 
Thursday Lecture does not only carry us back to the days of the first settlement 
of the country, but to the native land of our forefathers. It is connected with the 
old world, as well as withold times. It was preached in the English Boston by 
the same fervent ministry that brought it toours. We can follow it from the fens 
of the Witham to the New-England coast. ‘The grandson of Mr. Cotton assures 
us, that his famous ancestor kept “ his ordinary Lecture every Thursday,” while 
he was under the directions of the Bishop of Lincoln, and in friendship with the 
noble Earl] of the same title. One cannot but be struck with the thought, that 
the eloquent voice might have been heard many and many a time rolling among 
the stately Gothic arches of St. Butolph’s, which came here to fill a poor meet- 
ing-house, having nothing better than mud for its walls and straw for its roof; and 
that under one of the loftiest cathedral towers in Europe, lifting itself up as the 
pride of the surrounding country, and a Jandmark to them that are afar off on the 
sea, this very institution had its origin, which has long shown not even the vesti- 
ges of its ancient renown, but is dying, under our eyes and hands, a lingermg 
death. I imagine it not only associating the present with a remote age, but bring- 
ing together the opposite shores of the Atlantic Ocean. I hear the heavy bell 
calling John Cotton's hearers together in prelatical England ; and the knell falls 
faintly around me of the intervening generations that have gone away,one after 
another, into silence. 

In returning from this digression, which some may think full imaginary enough, 
to the history of the beginnings of the Lecture among ourselves, the next fact 
that meets us is one that does not partake at al] of the fanciful. It is the sub- 
stantial reality of a market, set up now for the first time in this place. On the 
1th of March, 1634,as Governor Winthrop informs us, “ By order of court a 
mercate was erected at Boston, to be kept upon Thursday the 5th day of the week, 
being the lecture day. And shortly afterwards he adds, that “‘ at the lecture at 
Boston, a question was propounded about veils. Mr. Cotton concluded, that 
where (by the custom of the place) they were not a sign of the woman's subjec- 
tion, they were not commanded by the apostle. Mr. Endicott opposed, and did 
maintain it by the general arguments brought by the apostle. After some debate, 
the Governor, perceiving it to grow to some earnestness, interposed, and so it 
brake off.’ It is curious to « ompare these two mementos, laid so closely together; 
the solid provision for the public convenience, and the flimsy discussion on female 
attire between the austerest of governors,—for a governor was disputant as well 
as umpire,—and the gravest of divines. Both indicate the character of the time ; 
its deficiency in what seems to us indispensable, and its zealousnmess on what 
seems to us indifferent. They could neither of them be passed over in the sketch 
which is now presenting; for there is but one more circumstance of similar 
antiquity to be mentioned. It is furnished by the unprinted records of this church, 
ind relates in the most illegible of hands a fact of which it is impossible to mis- 
take the interpretation; that some excommunicated person, whose name I will 
not be the first to disturb in its long sleep, was compelled to confess, among other 
misdemeanors, his ‘‘ sometimes forsaking the Lecture,” for the sake of indulging 
in his vices;—a simple allusion, but one that shows distinctly enough the rever- 
ence in which the service thus ** forsaken’’ was held. 

Here then we may consider the first era of it to be completed; and a few words 
will describe the aspect which it now wore. It was a meeting of all that claimed 
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or deserved respect in the neighborhood. The magistrates were present, the 
Governor of the colony with his counsellors; and after its appropriate offices 
were ended, it was followed by a convention of the people, at which municipal 
regulations were adopted, and questions of every kind were discussed that engag- 
ed the minds of the men of that day. ‘* Whatever Mr. Cotton delivered,” says 
an historian, “was soon put into an order of court, if of a civil, or set up as a 
practice in the church, if of an ecclesiastical concernment. 

The curtain of nearly half a century now drops before the scene. We see 
nothing and hear nothing behind it t was the period, when the Lecture was 
steadily advancing to its highest point of show and popularity, and yet precisely 
that, which has left the least account of itself; like the true prosperities and well 
filled power, that love best to go on their way with a rejoicing quietness. 1| will 
but lift the screen, and exhibit to you, as on a stage, or in a picture, the appearance 
that it presented during this period. The thatched meeting-house has disappeared 
and given place to a more commodious and worthy structure ; and towards this, 
on every fifth morning of the week, there is a flowing together of the people from 
many a mile round. The villages send their yeomen and pastors. The walls of 
Harvard College, that have risen at Newtown, contribute of its few students and 
fellows to swell the train. All other instruction must cease, while the lips of the 
benignant old patriarch Wilson, of the eloquent and commanding Cotton, of the 
zealous Norton, of Oxenbridge the well beloved, who broke off his own preaching 
of this very Lecture to be carried to his death-bed, are dispensing diviner know]- 
edge. The schools dismiss their pupils in the forenoon, and are kept no more 
that day, in order that no one may be deprived of so great a privilege. The 
rough weather ofa climate, yet sterner than it has since been, scarcely thins the 
assembly, that comes to warm itself with fervent words and the glow of a common 
interest and the breath of its own crowd, in a cold place. What an array is here 
of dignity, and sanctity, and comeliness! What squares of scarlet cloaks What 
borders of white but artificial hair What living complexions,—of a less shining 
whiteness, and less presumptuously red,—upon many fair but solemn faces, which 
the arguments of Cotton have divested of their veils! And lest any thing should 
be wanting to so important an occasion, and lest a single interesting association of 
life should be overlooked or unconnected with it, I hear the list of names repeated 
with a loud voice, of those who “ intend,” as the good phrase still is, to make 
themselves the happiest of mortals. Thus the recreations of the young and the 
meditations of the old, the order of the churches and the guidance of the state, 
the market-place and the marriage-ring, have their remembrances bound together 
in this ancient service. 

In the year 167!) it sustained an alteration, of too much consequence to be here 
passed by. The church of Boston was no longer one. ‘The thickening popula 
tion at the North required another edifice for their accommodation, which had 
already existed for thirty years: and religious dissensions,—a less happy and a 
less honorable motive,—had planted, somewhat violently, a third church at the 
South. Hitherto, the Lecture had been conducted by the pastors and teachers of 
the old congregation Sut feebler hands than their predecessors were now bear- 
ing up its ark. The great names of the former time had become names and recol- 
lections merely ; and the question necessarily arose, whether there might not be 
some enlargement of the present practice. The question did arise ;—but ina 
shape that we should hardly have looked for. A singular record is found at this 
date in the books of the First Church. It seems that there was passed ‘“ an order 
and advice of ye magistrates, yt all the elders of this towne might joyntly carry 
on the 5th day lecture.”” An order from the magistrates! And Cotton but a 
single generation in his grave! Where was the old bond of alliance, between 
him who spoke from the sacred desk and him who sat in the state chair? One 
would think that in that age of visions his angry spirit would have passed before 
their faces, making all their “‘ bones to shake The times had changed, however, 
though a portion of their temper, in opposition at least, was still remaining. The 
reply was expressed in the following vote: “ In answer to ye Honed Magistrates 
about the Lecture; Tho as an injunction wee cannot concurr with it, but doe 
humbly bare our witnesse against it, as apprehending it tending to ye infringe- 
ment of Church Libertie: yett if the Lord incline the hearts of the other Teach- 
ing ofticers of this towne to accept of desire of our officers, to give yt assistance 
with those of this Church, who shall bee desired to carry on their fifth day lec- 
ture, wee are willing to accept theire help therein.” It was nobly said ;—with a 
proper respect for themselves, and a reasonabie jealousy of political interference 
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with religious offices. One can only lament, that with all the mixture of human 
feelings, there can be the slightest pretence to suspect them of any but the best 
One can wish to forget that they were yet unreconciled, though after a quarrel 
that had lasted as long as the sieve of ‘Troy, with their seceding brethren of the 
Old South; who had from the beginning the best of the argument, and manifest- 
ed throughout, perhaps, the better temper. But whatever our judgement may 
be,—and it should certainly not do them a wrong and dishonor,—the event was, 
that from that time forth, other ministers, as they were added to the Congrega- 
tional name, bore their part in these exercises, and many new gifts and powers 
were brought in, to aid in a venerable work 

There is now another interval of blankness for twenty years, and when we look 
again the scene is changed. ‘* The world hasteth fast to pass away,’ says an 
apocryphal writer; and how could the Thursday Lecture enjoy its immunities 
forever? We see it declining now from its high ascendency, though still pre- 
serving a certain dignity in its waning and its descent. ‘Towards the close of the 
century, Dr. Cotton Mather “ gave notice that the lecture was to begin at Il 
o'clock instead of 12 ; reproved the town’'s-people that attended no better ; and de- 
clared that it would be an omen of their not enjoying it lor g, if they did not amend.” 
Our severe weather began now to act as a preventive, or to patronize an excuse 
In the mid-winter of 1715, during a violent snow-storm from the north-east, the 
worshipers not only could be counted, but offered, by their unprecedented few- 
ness, a temptation to count them ;—and a Chief Justice assures us that the audi- 
ence, barricaded as it might have been by the driving tempest before the services 
should have exhausted themselves, consisted but of sixteen women and two hun- 
dred men. 

We may well pause, after such an instance of deterioration, and, unwilling to 
pursue any farther the course of neglect, take refuge in a great public event, 
which sixty years afterwards shook the whole land, and ended in throwing over 
our withered Lecture a momentary glory ;—as the frost paints the dying leaves of 
the woods with more magnificent colors than when they flourished the freshest. 
During the siege of Boston, it was for a few melancholy months suspended ; and 
the deliverance of the town renewed it in the midst of universal acclamations. 
Individuals may be yet alive who beheld its crowded assembly that day ;—a day 
that was suited to remind men of the foundation of the colony, while celebrating 
its redemption and freedom,—that saw one great era looking back to another, and 
battle and victory stretching out their mailed hands to ereet all the ancient mem- 
ories of peril and destitution, and “small” but unconquerable “things.” The 
officers of the army of Congress gave their attendance, throwing a military splen- 
dor over the house of prayer; and there was Washington himself, that “ Captain 
of the Lord’s host” for a continent and for mankind 

The Lecture might have closed its doors after this. It had had enough of honor 
I will add nothing further to its history. The rest is told by our own recollec- 
tions of the wise, and good, and eloquent, who have cast their words upon its 
deserted walls ; and whose voices—O, how gladly would we bring back, though 
it were but for a moment, from the lonelier chambers into which they have died 
away ; 

{ spirit passed before my face.”’ Let me return to the text, and end the dis- 
course as it was begun. The spirit in the book of Job did not disappear till it had 
uttered its short word of admonition. ‘ Shall mortal man be more just than God 
The spirit which we have ventured to accost may have something else to tell be- 
sides its story of accidents and changes. Before it is swallowed up in the shad- 
ows of the night, from which we have summoned it, let us listen to its advice. It 
says to us,—Have no regrets for what cannot be called back. Make no complaints 
concerning what could not be otherwise. Utter no lamentations over the decay 
of observances, that cannot for ever be observed ; nor over the decay of piety, as 
if it were indicated and expressed by any thing of this kind that is done or left 
undone. “ Strengthen the things that remain,” and that you would not willingly let 
die ; butlay it not to heart too much, if you find that you cannot reverse the decree 
of their mortality. Do not mistrust the present. Do not tremble for the future. 
The world that has been changing hitherto, will change more. Forms will give 
place to forms; opinions will grow obsolete, usages be laid aside, and establish- 
ments fall; but truth will gain, and improvement go on, and religion, that immor- 
tal one, healed of its hurts and released from its thralls, draw freer and freer 
breath. Reflect, that the institutions which have become less used, have become 
less required. A multitude of means, new and full of life, spring forward int 
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the place of every one, which age has impaired, or circumstances have dispensed 
with. Rejoice, that whatever is lost by the wearing out of a single instrument, 
is made up a hundred fold by other facilities Rejoice, that individual influence 


and authority have become less, that the strength of an enlightened public sense 
might become more. The most famous of all your divines professed that * he 
loved not to sleep, till he had ; eetened his mouth with a piece of Calvin.”’ Sut 
that taste has altered. Some of you, like the fire-kings, profess to savor the 
drug, while it is only a cunning substitute that you swallow in its stead ; and oth- 


ers plainly say, that such sugar of lead was fit only for the palates of an iron gen- 
eration. Be instructed in lessons of humility, thankfulness, hope, by the shade 
of the past. Mourn for nothing. Despair of nothing. Be persevering and be 
content. “ Shall mortal man be more just” than time and destiny, and the God 
who is over both? ° 


Alvah: a Poem by S.S. Osgood. Being Sketches from the Life of 
the Author. 


This professes to contain ‘‘ Sketches from the Life of the Author.” 
It is a rhyming narration, written mostly in the treacherous octosylla- 
bic measure, the dangerous facility of which has cheated many a 
youth into poetry, who should never have ventured beyond plain prose. 
We do not fully comprehend the drift of this tale. It has no begin- 
ning nor end, and, therefore, cannot be an epic, according to the defi- 
nition of Aristotle. What, then, is it?) That is a question for the 
reader to answer. Mr. Osgood’s language is flowing, and, in some 
passages, highly descriptive. But it betrays a want of correctness, a 
want of practice, an unskillful handling, so to speak, which place this 
poem far below his real powers in this kind of composition. ‘There are 
many flat lines, some bad rhymes, and not a few, considering the 
length of the poem, violations of grammar. For instance,— 
‘ Alvah! I almost thought thee dead, 
So pale you were, &e 

and— 
When thou, in sorrowing beauty, 
Wept o'er thy mother’s tomb ; 

This line, too, is not very poetical,— 

Had faded from my eye's command 

The following rhyme is not particularly good,— 

And yet, they struggled there together,— 
The wave has triumphed o’er the other. 
This line, we suppose, is very »retty—but— 
Shall be her hallowed peri rest 
What is a pert rest? Again,— 
From whom proceeds that /ue?d light ? 


What light is that which is not lucid? 
This line is awkward ,— 
Which but to breathe, is but to be 


This passage is not lucid enough,— 


I did not know the hell ’t was there 
Of triumph’s smile,—the lip that curled 
In scorn of all 't was Nature's heir 
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There is not much poetry in this couplet,— 
It was not so, 


I would not x0, &c 


Here follows a compliment to the ladies,— 


But there were others, that could feel, 
For women have not hearts of steel. 
No—but they steal hearts ! 
rhe simile in the following passage, is objectionable. 
And in the morning, when my eyes 
Were opened, they with vlad surprise 
Ran o'er, 
For as I dreamed, 
It strangely seemed, 
Before 
My sight in perfect form, 
Like to a cloud within a storm 
\ being, beautiful, appeared, 


It faintly sm led, as me it neared, &e. 


Now, first,—what does the poet mean, by saying his eyes ran o'er? 
Ran o'er what? Is it ran o’er, that is, scanned this beautiful form ; or, 
is it ran o'er with tears, from very fullness ? 

And, second,—In what particular point can a beautiful vision, in the 
form of a fair lady, be said to resemble ‘ a cloud within a storm?” 
Nantippe was, it is true, a horrible scold, and once dashed a pail of 
water on her unhappy husband’s head—upon which he coolly, though 
not drily, remarked, that ‘a shower naturally followed thunder.” 
This woman was very much like a cloud within a storm, or a storm 
within a cloud. 

Seriously, we do not think this effort in the poetic line a very happy 
one. So many things go to make up good poetry—the clear concep- 
tion,—the choice and nervous expression,—the correct discernment of 
metrical and moral barmonies,—besides the sifted learning of studious 
vears,—and a deficiency in any one is so fatal to the success of a 
poet, that no man should undertake the task, without “ sitting down 
and counting the cost,” or he will be sure to fail. 


Sketches and Evccentricities of Col. David Crockett, of West-Ten- 
MESsCe. Vi w Iidition. 


The gentleman, who is the subject of these ‘‘ Sketches,” was not 
much known beyond the circle of his neighbors and fellow-hunters, 
till, a few years ago, when, by one of those strange and erratic con- 
currences of circumstances, which sometimes happen in the political 
system, he was found in one of the seats of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. For which of his “ eccentricities” it was 
that he was thus distinguished by his constituents, or for what peculiar 
talent it was that he was selected to represent their interests in the 
National Legislature, we have never been informed. It would hardly 
be worth the while, perhaps, to inquire—since such an inquiry might 
lead to an examination of the reasons why some scores of other gentle- 
men have been made subjects of like distinction and notoriety. Col. 
Crockett, we believe, to be a very honest well-intentioned gentleman, 
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and, thus far, superior as a legislator, to some of his cotemporaries, 
who exercise a greater influence in Congress ; and we have no doubt 
that he is a very amusing companion, in societies where the backwoods 
vernacular, and the anecdotes of the uncultivated son of nature, are 
more sought for, and better relished, than the refined conversation of 
the scholar, and the instructive communion of the intelligent and sober. 
Doubtless, the anecdotes related of Col. Crockett, and the oddness of 
his thoughts and expressions, as they fall from his lips, may not only 
make the multitude laugh, but extort a smile from the cast-iron coun- 
tenance of the profoundest gravity ; but to read them in a volume, is 
but ‘“ lenten entertainment.” The wit, if there were any originally 
in his sayings, evaporates in their passage through the press, and 
leaves little or nothing for the reader, but what reminds him of the 
atmosphere of a bar-room, on the morning succeeding a feast of whisky 
and cigars. The writer of these *‘ Sketches” has, creditably to him- 
self, withheld his name, and, in that respect, we cannot but think he 
was more careful of his own reputation than he has been of that of his 
illustrious subject, or that of the multitude of counsellors of which that 
subject is so useful and ornamental a member. 


Selections from the Writings of Mrs. Sarah Hall, Author of Convcr- 
sations on the Bible; with a Memoir of her Life. 


This little volume will doubtless be interesting to the friends and 
acquaintances of the lady, whose merits are commemorated in it. Be- 
yond that circle, few will be found to respond to the ardent praises of 
those who knew and loved her, in her life-time. ‘That she was a woman 
of strong sense and a somewhat cultivated mind, with much taste, and a 
most upright moral judgement, is abundantly obvious. ‘That she was a 
woman of genius, in any high sense of that term, will be asserted only 
by those, whose discernment is led astray by the partiality of personal 
friendship. She fulfilled with religious fidelity all the duties of life— 
as a daughter, wife and mother—and that “ is woman's highest praise.” 
Her literary attainments were acquired by snatching from her daily 
occupations an occasional leisure hour—such as will occur in the 
busiest life of man or woman—and devoting it to reading. In this 
respect, her conduct affords a useful moral, which many ladies might 
listen to with profit. There is one point, however, which is in no re- 
spect to be commended, either to man or woman—her late hours. 
We are told that she sat up till 12, and sometimes 2 o’clock, engaged 
in her literary pursuits. In most cases, this is a slow suicide, and 
ought to be spoken of in the same terms as are now applied to the use 
of alcohol. 

The selections from Mrs. Hall’s writings are preceded by a brief 
memoir of her life. This is drawn up with no great skill in arrange- 
ment, or felicity of expression. The reflections are for the most part 
exceedingly trite, and never show much depth of insight into the human 
mind. As to the sketching of character, there is scarcely an attempt. 
But the narrative is rather agreeable, none the less so, perhaps, for the 
overweening fondness exhibited by the author for his subject, and the 
exaggerated estimate he appears to have formed of her real abilities. 
Mrs. Hall’s own writings are full of good sentiments, expressed in an 
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easy and natural style. They are sentiments such as would be ex- 
pressed by any reflecting and well-educated woman, who should at- 
tempt to throw her ideas into the form of essays. As to their con- 
taining any traits of brilliant genius or deep and original thinking— 
they do no such thing. The first two pieces—on Female Influence, 
and on Female Education, contain many judicious observations, and 
are marked by the characteristics of true feminine refinement and 
taste. ‘The letter on baptism we do not profess to judge, inasmuch as 
the subject is beyond our ken. 

As to the poetry—it is precisely of that sort which is not allowed by 
“Gods, Men, or the Columns’’—mediocre. Every man and woman who 
has come to years of discretion has written just as good—nay, we have 
ourselves, in our rhyming days, bedevilled several landscapes, water- 
falls, and the like, into rhyme, and so has every one of our acquaint- 
ance—and so has every body; but we do hope they will not appear 
among our posthumous works. 

But to return to the prose—which, after all, is the wholesome, every- 
day fare in literature—we close our remarks with the following excel- 
lent passage on duelling. 

If it was ever the privilege of woman to be distinguished by a virtuous opposi- 
tion to immorality, it is now, more than at any former time, their duty to give 
their utmost aid to the suppression of duelling. They have now emerged trom 
the seclusion of a domestic life, and in every part of Christendom are taking an 
active part in societies for the promotion of benevolence and religion—of that re- 
ligion which requires the suppression of all vindictive passion, and forbids a man 
to take the life of his fellow man. Let me ask then—-does your practice correspond 
with your professions? Does that Bible, which you are straining every nerve to 
circulate, declare that the Supreme Lawgiver will not commute with the mur- 
derer—has He said, ‘‘ Thou shalt take no satisfaction for the life of a murderer, 
he shall surely be put to death ?—and do you encourage or even palliate duelling? 
I know you will repel the charge and proclaim your innocence. Lut do you 
seize every opportunity of bearing your testimony against it? Do you not ap- 
prove by your silence 7—Do you not rather even accede to the impious proposi- 
tion that there may be cases where men are compelled to figit? Be not imposed 
on—such a case can never occur! Yield not your principle to the infidel who 
tells you what is intrinsically wrong, can by any possible conjuncture of circum- 
stances be made right. Let not your understanding be imposed on by the falla- 
cious argument that injured honour is satisfied by the exposure of life! A more 
absurd position never insulted common sense! No man ever incurred the guilt 
of destroying haman life, without being an object of horror to all the upright part 
of mankind ;—nor, if he be not lost to every virtuous feeling—without being 
haunted by the spectre of his crime during all the remainder of his miserable 
days. Then they will tell you that the pistol alone will awe men into good- 
manners,—a precious confession truly in the nineteenth century! In this en- 
lightened age when all the arts that cheer and polish social life are cultivated— 
when that religion which breathes only peace and good-will to men is leading 
barbarism in triumph! Gentlemen—for the vulgar are not duellists—seem not 
to reflect upon the disgrace implied in this declaration. Very few men are so 
audacious as to vindicate this violation of all that is wise and good, in the abstract. 
Their better sense is ever throwing in the salvo— I am no advocate for duelling 
—it is only to be resorted to in extreme cases ;’’ and women are sometimes weak 
enough to accede. Why, this is all they ask--the headlong passions of men, or 
their treacherous friends, can always make the extreme case theirown. Again, 
they cannot brook the contempt of the world—the man who refuses a challenge is 
despised! By whom is he despised? By those whose esteem ought almost to 
be spurned! Show us the man who has refused a challenge on religious princi- 
ples—and we will show him one whose huror is exalted by the forbearance. 
But says the disputant—“I am not a religious man, and therefore I could not 
avail myself of that apology.’’ We shall not wait to tell him what he ought to be, 
but will argue with him on the measure he has meted out to himself. In our 
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Christian land no manchooses to be termed irreligious. Every man professes his 
respect for religion—of course he must be supposed to possess some degree of re- 
ligious principle himself. Does it then require any extraordinary share of piety 
to enable a man to refuse to break a known command But let us admit the 
worst—let the man who refuses to fight, encounter the conte mipt ¢ f the world- 
such a world as it is He will be a martyr in a noble cause, and he will assured- 
ly * have his reward 

Although we thus call upon woinen to use all the efforts in their power—we 
are very far from believing that they alone have the power to abolish duelling. 
Women are proverbially timid, their horror at the shedding of blood is therefore 
ascribed more generally to the tenderness of their natures, than tu just principles 

Men are indeed awed by public opinion, but it must be the opinion of the whole 


community : it must be universal before it will have strength suflicient to re- 
strain the bad passions of violent spirits. While human nature continues to be 
what it now is, and what it ever has been, men will always be found ready to 
vindicate the relentless wretch who outrages the jirst principle of the civil com- 


pact, whilst he contemns the laws of the Supreme Ruler. The strong arm of 


power then, we repeat it, is the only barrier against the fell destroyer. If women 
do indeed possess any influence on the hearts of men—let them listen to our de- 
mand for that protection, which they vaunt as their high prerogative. We ask 


them to protect our domestic peace the dearest of our possessions ! And, is it 
not time that those to whom we have comumitted that peace, should consider their 
responsibility? 4/fuirs of honor are not now done in secret—they are proclaim- 
ed on the house top With unblushing audacity the ‘ntention is made the sub- 
ject of public discussion—and this not only in the ease of rash and headlong 
youth,—our very senators do not disdain to run the gauntlet of all the newspapers 


of the day, and become the very scorn { the vulgar! Shame, shame! on the 

barbarism of our boasted land ! 

Travels in America, by George Fibbleton, Esq. Ex-Barber to Mis 
Majesty, the Wing of Great Britain. 


The exaggerated and partial statements of British travelers in the 
United States are a fair subject of satirical retort. This book is an 
attempt to burlesque the publications of some of the late tourists with 
whose company we have been favored. We know not who is the 
author ; but we must say he has failed. Considering the capabilities 
of the subject, it is a matter of surprise that it has not drawn out more 
wit, more amusing description, and more pointed ridicule. We read 
the book through without enjoying a single good hearty laugh, though 
predisposed to do it with all our might. Mr. Fibbleton purports to be 
an Ex-Barber to his Majesty, who has lost the royal countenance, by 
proposing some reform in the art of shaving. In his disgust at the 
institutions of the old world, he determines to better his fortune and 
‘butter his bread” in the new. To this end, he embarks for New- 
York, where he is received with open arms, in the fashionable circles. 
He there runs a distinguished career, until, in a hapless moment, 
while on his knees before a rich old maid, whose favor he has won by 
a plentiful besprinkling of sofé soap, he lets out his secret, and is, of 
course, rejected with infinite horror. Being now turned out of good 
society, he betakes himself to his ancient and respectable profession, 
but meets with little success. After devising various expedients to 
replenish his now exhausted pockets, he resolves on suicide, but is 
rescued by the impertinent interference of a republican sailor. This, 
of course, gave him a deeper disgust with the institutions of the coun- 
try, and might have led him to some deed of desperate daring, had he 
not been rescued from impending destruction by the open heart and open 
purse of an Irishman, fresh from the Emerald Isle. After this happy 
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improvement in his circumstances, he goes forth to see the country, 
and collect the materials, like his predecessors, to make a book. For 
this purpose, he travels to Albany, visits the Springs, takes by mis- 
take the road to Pittsfield, meets Major Downing, by whom he is en- 
lighted on American politics, returns to New York, and finally em- 
barks for England, heartily sick of his former radicalism, and cured of 
every republican longing. 

A plan like this opens a wide field for humor, to a man of the right 
kind of talent. The author of this book has missed his aim. His 
style is too loose and low; he tends constantly to vulgar jokes and in- 
decent ribaldry : his notions of true wit are borrowed from any thing, 
rather than the keen, and polished, and flashing instrument, wielded 
by the great satirists of our literature—by Pope, Addison, Byron—by 
Paulding and Washington Irving. There is doubtless much in the 
fashionable society of New-York, as well as in other great cities, that 
deserves the sharpest scourging of the lash of ridicule—but no good 
will come to it from such coarse caricaturing as this volume contains. 
The dandies are bad enough—God knows: if indeed such insignifi- 
cant things come under his notice at all—but genuine ridicule alone, 
such as is fe/t to be true, and is known to be genteel, can touch the 
feelings—or the place where feelings usually are—of this almost incor- 
rigible race. ‘There are a few good hits scattered along the pages of 
this book, but apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. We have, as we 
said, read it through ; but with pretty much the same lugubrious mel- 
ancholy as we read, a year or twe since, that incomparable collection 
of sorrows—the Comic Annual. 





The Book of Commerce, by Sea and Land, exhibiting its Connection 
with Agriculture, the Arts, and Manufactures. To which are add- 
ed a History of Commerce, and a Chronological Table, for the Use 
of Schools. Illustrated by a Map, and numerous Engravings 

The Child's Book of the Atmosphere 

The Book of Sports, by Robin Carver. 


We can add nothing to the titles of these books, but to say, that the 
first named is published by Allen & 'Ticknor, and the others by Lilly, 
Wait, & Co. They are intended for children, and will doubtless be 
found adapted to their capacities. But of this we make no direct af- 
firmation—not disposed to speak unadvisedly on the merits of what 
we have not read, beyond the titles. 
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POLITICS AND 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Arnual Visit to the State Prison. On 
Thursday, the 17th of October, His Ex- 
cellency Gov. Lincoln, Lieut. Gov. 
Armstrong, and the Executive Council, 
with the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth made their annual visit to the 
State Prison. Reports relating to the 
general state of the Prison, health and 
moral condition of the convicts, were 
presented by the Board of Inspectors, 


the Warden, Physician, and Chaplain of 


the Institution, and were read to the 
Council by the Governor. The favor- 
able character of the reports, and the 
general prosperity of the Prison, called 
forth some interesting and highly grati- 
fying remarks from the Governor, in 
which he spoke of the difficulties which 
had been met and overcome in produc- 
ing that moral reformation in the gen- 
eral concerns of this establishment, 
which, from its condition, was so much 
needed, and from which such favorable 
results had followed. He alluded to 
the valuable services which had been 
rendered by a distinguished individual, 
(Rey. Louis Dwight.) in bringing about 
the reform, and considered the state 
under peculiar obligation to that gentle- 
man for his unwearied perseverance in 
the cause of prison reformation. 

After visiting and inspecting the 
work-shops, Prison, and Hospital, His 
Excellency and the other visiters re- 
paired to the Chapel, where the con- 
victs were addressed by the Governor 
in a series of very interesting remarks, 
occupying nearly an hour in their de- 
livery. He spoke of the object of their 
visit, which was to make a personal ex- 
amination into the conduct of the offi- 
cers of the prison, and also of the treat- 
ment which they received from those 
placed over them. He spoke of the 
official relations in which he had, for so 
long a period, stood to the institution, 
which, he remarked, would soon ter- 
minate, and that he probably was ad- 
dressing them for the last time. In 
alluding to the reports received from 
the Inspectors, Warden, Physician, and 
Chaplain, of the favorable statements, 
of the general order, obedience, and in- 
dustry which had prevailed in the insti- 
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tution, he spoke of the interest which 
he had constantly felt for the moral im- 
provement and prosperity of the estab- 
lishment, and the gratification his visit, 
on this occasion, attorded to himself and 
his associates in the executive branch 
of the government. His Excellency 
then called to their minds the causes 
which led to their confinement, and con- 


sequent privation of the enjoyments of 


the social relations of society ; requested 
them to reflect with seriousness upon 
the manner in which they had spent 
their time previous to their commit- 
ment, and urged them to make a wise 
use of the privileges with which they 
were favored, for a moral and religious 


improvement. He reminded them of 


the kind treatment they received trom 
those placed over them, and that they 
were not subject to that severity which 
was practised in many similar institu- 
tions. 

On the subject of pardons, his Excel- 
lency remarked, that those only who 
had become thoroughly reformed from 
their vicious propensities, could expect 
or would receive such a favor; and 
those who were in confinement under a 
sentence for life, for having been three 
times committed to this prison, he ob- 
served, had no claims upon the Execu- 
tive for mercy. They had been dis- 
charged again and again; and had as 
often committed crime, knowing full 
well the consequences that inevitably 
would result from a recommitment to 
this prison. By their bad example they 
had forfeited all their rights, and they 
must, as men capable of knowing right 
and wrong, be fully sensible that they 
deserved no other favor. than such treat- 
ment in prison as its laws and humanity 
dictated. He remarked, however, that 
he would not have even such despair, 


but they must not expect a remission of 


their sentences, until, by a long course 
of imprisonment, and by sincere repent- 
ance and a thorough reformation, they 
had, in some measure, atoned for their 
misdeeds, and rendered themselves suit- 
able objects of executive clemenc y 

His Excellency closed his remarks, 
(of which the above is a very imperfect 
sketch,) by expressing his fervent hope 
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and prayer, that those now in confine- 
ment would justly estimate the great 
moral privileges with which they were 
favored in this institution; and would 
make such improvement under them as 
not only to be prepared to enjoy the so- 
ciety of their families and friends in this 
world, should they be permitted to leave 
this place, but by unfeigned penitence 
and contrition of heart, be fitted at last 
for the enjoyment of that habitation 
where they may forever live in the 
presence of a pure and hely God. 

Convicts. Whole number in the pri- 
son, October Ist, 1832, two hundred and 
twenty-seven; received since, one hun- 
dred and nineteen. There have been 
ninety discharged, and six have died 
during the year, leaving, as the present 
number in the prison, two hundred and 
fifty. 

Of the financial concerns of the in- 
stitution, we understand that they are 
even more favorable than they were the 
previous year. The income of that year 
exceeded the expenditures by three or 
four thousand dollars [Bunker- Hill 
Aurora. } 


NEW-JERSEY. 

Expenses of the Government. The 
Newark Daily Advertiser says the usual 
appropriation bill was passed at the late 
session of the legislature; giving to the 
Governor, for the current year, a salary 
of $2,000; the Chief Justice $1,200; 
the two Associate Justices, each $1,100; 
the State Treasurer $1000; the Law 
Reporter and Chancery Reporter, each 
$200 ; the Attorney-General $80); the 
Quarter-Master General $100 ; the Ad- 


jutant-General $100; the Vice-Presi- 


dent of Council, and the Speaker of the 
House are each allowed $350); and the 
members of either House $3 a day dur- 
ing the sitting of the Legislature, and 
$3 for every twenty miles travel in go- 


ing to and returning from the seat of 


government. The Clerks of the two 
Houses are also each allowed $3 a day, 
8 cents for writing every 100 words in 
the records, and for copies to the print- 
ers The Sergeant-at-Arms and the 
Door Keepers, are each allowed S2a 
day. It is proper to add that the Gov- 
ernor receives, being ex-officio Chan- 
cellor, fees for his Chaneery duties, and 
that there are perquisites, though incon- 
siderable in amount, attached to the du- 
ties of the Justices ofthe Supreme Court. 
The Attorney-General also receives 
fees in all cases of criminal conviction. 
The legislature, at the late session, au- 
thorized the Governor to borrow ten 
thousand dollars, at 5 per cent. on the 


faith of the state, for the purposes of 
the Commissioners in building the new 
Penitentiary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Mason and Dizon's Line. Mason and 
Dixon's Line is so called from the 
names—Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon—of the two gentlemen who were 
appointed to run the unfinished lines, in 
1761, between Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, on the territories subjected to the 
heirs of the heirs of Penn and Lord Balti- 
more. A temporary line had been run, 
in 1739, but had not given satisfaction 
to the disputing parties, although it re- 
sulted from an agreement, in 1732, be- 
tween themselves. A decree had been 
made, in 1685, by king James, delineat- 
ing the boundaries between the lands 
given by the charter to the first Lord 
Baltimore, and those adjudged to his 
majesty, (afterwards to William Penn.) 
which divided the tract of land between 
Delaware bay and the Eastern sea on 
one side, and the Chesapeake bay on 
the other, by a line equally intersecting 
it, drawn from Cape Henlopen to the 
40th degree of north latitude. A de- 
cree in Chancery rendered the King’s 
decree imperative. But the situation of 
Henlopen became long a subject of se- 
rious, protracted, and expensive litiga- 
tion—particularly after the death of 
Penn, in 1718, and of Lord Baltimore, 
in 1714—till John, and Richard, and 
Thomas Penn, (who had become the 
proprietors of the American possessions 
of their father William,) and Cecilius, 
Lord Baltimore (grandson of Charles, 
and great grandson of Cecilius, the 
original patentee) entered into an agree- 
ment on the 10th of May, 1732. To 
this agreement a chart was appended, 
which ascertained the site of Cape Hen- 
lopen, and delineated a division by an 
east and west line running westward 
from that Cape to the exact middle of 
the peninsula; and from this middle 
point (between the bays of Chesapeake 
and Delaware) was to be drawn a line 
northward so as to form a tangent with 
the periphery of the semicircle drawn 
around Neweastle (agreeably to the deed 
of the Duke of York to William Penn ;) 
and that this line should be continued 
northward still, till it reached the 40th 
degree of latitude, which would be fif- 
teen English miles due south of Phila- 
delphia. From this point, a west line 
was to be drawn across and twenty-five 
miles beyond the Susquehanna river, 
to the western limits of Pennsylvania— 
leaving the line not actually run, though 
virtually drawn, to be the boundary be- 
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tween Maryland and this state. This 
was precisely one century after the orig- 


inal charter to the first proprietor of 


Maryland—and was certainly favorable 
to the heirs of Penn, in consequence, 
not merely of the decree of James 
appointing the 40th decree of latitude 
as the boundary of Pennsylvania, but 
from their own calmness and circum- 
spection ; for the grant of Maryland to 
the Baltimore family, may seem to sanc- 
tion their possession of territory to the 
4ist degree. Be that as it may, the ne- 
cessity of an agreement was urgent 
from the circumstance of the British 
government being in treaty with the 
proprietary of Pennsylvania for the pur- 
chase of their rights. This impelled 


Lord Baltimore to the arrangement of 


1732 ; which he endeavored to invalidate 
as soon as the emergency was overcome 
Chancery suits, kingly decrees, and 
proprietary arrangements, followed,— 
which eventually produced the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to run the * tem- 
porary line.’ This was effected in 1739. 
But the case in chancery being decided 
in 1750, new commissioners were ap- 
pe inted who were to ascertain the semi- 
circle described from the centre of New- 
Castle with a radius of twelve miles. 
Objections originating about this centre 
and the periphery, threw the case 
again into chancery, to have a recogni- 
tion of horizontal admeasurement, and 
of statute miles—which (with other cir- 
cumstances) compelled another agree- 
ment in 1760); and this effectually ter- 
minated such protracted and vexatious 
altereations. This agreement was en- 
rolled in the English Court of Chance- 
ry, and enforced as above mentioned 
in 1761. The chart and surveys of the 
former (not of the latter) agreement are 
among the public records of our com- 
monwealth. [American Sentinel. ] 


GEORGIA 

The following is an extract from the 
Message of Governor Lumpkin to the 
Legislature of the state of Georgia, now 
in session, and comprises all that is said 
in the Messave having a bearing on the 
relations between the General and State 
Governments Commencing with a 
glowing picture of the health, prosper- 
ity, and resources of Georgia, and a 
grateful acknowledgement to the creat 


Author and Disposer of the destinies of 


men and of nations, for such inestima- 


ble blessings, the Message proceeds 
thus 

‘‘—In the midst of all these multiplied 
blessings, it is truly mortifying to wit 
ness the restless spirit of agitation and 


political excitement, which has been 
engendered and vigorously kept up 
amongst the people, calculated, if not 
intended, to alienate their affections 
from their own beloved political institu- 
tions. ‘That the value of our Federal 
Union should have become a familiar 
subject of calculation, is truly alarming, 
and argues little for the patriotism of 
those who encourage discussion upon 
such asubject. Whocould have believ- 
ed, ten years ago, that, at this early 
day, we should have witnessed specula- 
tive discussions upon such a theme ; or 
that it could have become the leading 
topic of a certain class of politicians ? 
The Union of the states, one and indi- 
visible, is no longer the motto of every 
American citizen! ‘These “signs of 
the times’ speak volumes of admoni- 
tion to every lover of constitutional 
liberty, and should fire the bosom and 
nerve the arm of patriotism in the cause 
of the Union. Notwithstanding these 
threatening evils, it is gratifying to see 
that our admirable system of free gov- 
ernment, based upon the will and «atffee- 
tions of the people, continues to unfold 
the appropriate ability contained in its 
structure, to withstand the assaults of 
foreion and domestic foes. The ene- 
mies of our government, whether open 
or insidious—under whatever specious 
form or pretext—appear to be doomed 
to discomfiture, whenever they attempt 
to alienate the affections of the people 
from that government, which is, em- 
phatically, the offspring and nurseling 
of their own effort and care. The peo- 
ple may alter and change, as to them 
mmay seem fit; but that they would de- 
stroy that mighty governmental fabric, 
reared by the toils and cemented by the 
blood of their fathers—merely for the 
agerandizement of selfish demagogues 
and strife-stirring politicians, ¢s not to 
be expected. The spirit that guided our 
Washington has hitherto pervaded and 
saved our country. The champions of 
civil and religious liberty, of popular 
richts and constitutional government, 
have thus far succeeded and triumphed 
over all opposition. Therefore, we 
should not be dismayed at the symp- 
toms of yielding integrity and treason- 
able ambition, which have been engag- 
ed in estimating the value, and threat- 
ening the dissolution of our Federal 
Union. I am willing to charge the 
errors of all such, rather to selfish delu- 
sion, than traitorous design; and will, 
therefore, hope that the clouds which 
at present overshadow our political ho- 


or 
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rizon, may quietly pass away, before 
they gather into a ruinous tempest 
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But it has been truly said, ‘that the 
condition on which God granted liberty 
to man, is perpetual vigilance.” W e, 
therefore, fellow-citizens, as the senti 
nels of the people, should exercise the 


most unceasing’ vigilan and suffer 

not ourselves to be led 

every wind of doctrine.” Let us fol- 

low in the footsteps, and adhere to th 

doctrines, of Washington, Jefferson, 

and Madison, and so far as the influ- 
Yj 


ence and example of Georgia will ex- 


astray ‘by 


tend, our Republic will be safe. 
An epitome 
of a report recently submitted to a pu 
lic meeting in Georgia, on the 
Internal Improve- 
ment projected in Virginia, North and 
South-Carolina, and Georgia, presents 
the following facts :—The Eatonton and 
Athens roads in Georgia. are links in a 
grand scheme to interseet the other 
three states. The Charleston road will 
be extended to Columbia, without de- 
lay; northwardly, the of the 
Petersburg rail-road, and the commence- 
ment of a rail-road “ from Norfolk to 
Fayetteville,” will 
] 


successive rail-roads, until Georgia shiall 


Internal Improvements 


success 


of the schemes of 


( pening 


enu, In a union ol 


be connected directly with Virginia, the 
Northern states On 


same road is to be ex- 





capital, and the 
the south, the 
tended to Columbus and 
carrying, it is expected, considerable 
travel and trade to the Atlantic shore, 
which has heretofore gone to Apalachi- 
cola Bay 


Montgomery 9 


The extension of these roads 


to Tennessee is an important feature of 


the plan In these 
account is 


graphical position of that country, which 


stating views, an 


given of the peculiar veo- 


is worth transcribing Parts of four 
states form an tmmense valley, with no 
outlet for commerce available to much 
extent North-Alabama, East-Tenn 
see, the western parte f North-Caroli 
and the Cherokee Counties of Georgia 
form, together, a body of land of 


twenty-four thousand square mile 
rounded | 
entirely wi 


‘ 7 , ! 


\ moun tis, ‘ i 


hin three hhundred and fit 


miles of Savannah and Cha 


with literally no means of reac t 
market, but through the 7 
er, a long and \ 
which the d 
by the obstruc 
Shoals 

The average distance tre ( 
and from the Atlant Some 
same. The advant n fave thie 
latter market is, therefore, create ther 
circumstances being equal, to the iount 


of the whole expense in time, !al 
cost, of reaching an Atlantic 
VOL. \ 56 


° 


Calculations are made 
carrying roads 
suniry, the from 
Knoxville to New-York will be dimin- 
thousand to eleven 
miles of travel, and the time 
from thirty-five or forty, to about ten 
One third of the line of road is 


eluuns } 
Zireaagy biace, 


from the Chio 
that by 


nto that « 


to show these 


distance 


ished from three 


hundred 


aays. 


OHLO 


Schools 


Cine A report of the 
Board ot ‘Trustees of Common Schools 


inthe city of C 


nnate 


ncinnati, made to the 


( s published in the Gazette of 
that ¢ About eicht thousand dol- 
lars have been expended during the 
year, for tuition, and there is a balance 


on hand of six thousand five hundred 
dollars. Nearly three thousand dollars 
ive been « xpende d in buildings, and 

y civht thousand dollars 

The City 
‘ouncil have taken measures to raise 
y loan the further sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, authorized by the legisla- 
ture in aid of Common Schools. The 
report furnishes no details of the num- 
| nor the 


hools or 





h 
there are nea: 


yuilding fund on hand 
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scholars, 


ber of s 


method of instruction 


TENNESSEE 
Circuit Court. In the Circuit Court 
of the United States, for the Eastern 
district of Tennessee, Benjamin Baily, 
indicted for the murder of 
white man, in the Cherokee 
in that state. Ona plea of the 
tion of the Court, the question 
of the constitutionality of an act of 


a white, was ; 
nother 
county 


Jurisdl 


Congress, passed on the 3d of March, 
Im17, came into discussion. This act pro- 
vides, that any Indian, or other person, 
who sha'l, within the United States, 
and thin any territory belonging to 
the Ir , comniit any offen e. which 
if committed in any district under the 
t ve jurisdiction of the United 
State ould be punishable by their 
3 i if the same punishment, 
s ( these laws for the 
une cflenees f committed in any 
t Wie hie ( ¢ ’ } ey 

‘ l - 

| 
_ 4 

te on 
! \ hitnh thie mits of a 
t | i was sustained, and 


harged trom the cus- 
d Mars! by Mr. Justice 
VicLean, upon the ground, that Con- 
gress has no constitutional power to en- 
r the exercise of general 
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jurisdiction over any Indian territory 
whatever, within the limits of a 
except in regard to such offences as re- 


state, 


late to commercial inte: 


Indians, as di 


course witl 
stinct communities ; 
jurisdiction can be only exercised 
the territories of the United States, or 
in places within the states, whereof the 


jurisdiction has been specially ceded 


ALABAMA 

During the last two months, consid 
erable difficulty has taken place in Ala- 
bama, in consequence of steps taken by 
the General 
intruders or squatters from the Indian 
lands in that One of the first 
steps taken, resulted in the death of a 
person named Owens. He had, it is 
stated in the Charleston, S. C. Courier, 
dispossessed one man of his house and 
Jand, and a young girl of a 
farm, robbed the Indian eraves for ar- 


ticles which he subsequently offered for 


Government, to 


remove 


state 


valuable 


sale, and committed other illegal acts. 
For these, the United States Marshal 
ordered him to leave the Indian Coun 
ty, but he refused, and when force was 
used to expel him, he 
blow up the Marshal and his party with 
gunpowder, during which attempt he 
was shot 

The state had previously 
whole Creek nation into Counties, and 
ordered the Judges of the Circuit Courts 
to hold terms in them as in other Coun- 
At the next term of the Cour 
for Russel County, after the 
Owens, a bill of indictment was found 
against certain soldiers of Fort Mitchel, 
“for the Col. Hardeman 
Owens,” and subpenas were issued fox 
the file men and for Major McIntosh, 
the Commander of the Fort. The Ma- 
jor refused to pay any regard to the 
mandate of the Court, and would not 
suffer his men to be arrested. An at- 
tachment was then issued, which Major 
McIntosh would not allow to be served, 


atteinpted to 


) 
iid out the 


ties. 


muder_ of 
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and the Sheriff made oath that he could 
not take the men or the officer, for fear 
of death. Upon this, the Court sent 
express to the Governor of the state, 
for military power sufficient to enforce 
the doings of the Court. A correspon- 
| then ensued between the Gover- 


nor, G ivle, 


agence 


and the proper officers of 


the General Goverment, in which he 
stated his views of the jurisdiction, con- 
tending that it rested with the state 
government, and not with the United 
States. The Secretary of War, in re- 


ply, denies that any thing stated by the 
Governor goes to exempt the Indian 


} 


lands in the state of Alabama, from the 
asures that have heretofore al- 
ways been taken by the United States 
and similar 
as having occurred under former admin- 
istration The Secretary of War con- 
cludes the correspondence with stating 
that the troops of the United States 
have been to remove all in- 
truders from the public lands. “ They 
are instructed to do this with as much 
Time has been 
by the Marshal till the 15th Jan- 
uary next, for the peaceable inhabitants 
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in such cases, cites cases 


directed 


moderation as possible 
riven 


to remove 

Since this ¢ orrespondence the gwener- 
al government has sent Francis 8. Key, 
sq. Attorney for the District of Colum- 
t 


bia, to Alabama, with instructions to 
assist the United States Marshal, to 
have the troops submit to all legal pro- 
cess without resistance and without 


hesitation Sut, in order to guard 
against all vexatious proceedings, to 
have the case, in every instance, brought 
immediately before a Judge of the Uni- 
for his determination. Mr. 
Key is also instructed to aid the Attor- 
ney of the District, to examine the 
whole state of the affair, and especially 
to take care, that while the laws of the 
United States are enforced, the laws 
and the judicial authorities of Alabama 
should be duly respected 


ted states, 
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In Thomaston, Me. on the 25th of October, 
Hon. DANIEL ROSE, aged 62. Dr. 
graduated at Yale College, in* 1791, and subse 
quently devoted himself for many years to the 
practice of medicine, in which profession he 


Rose 


maintained a high rank. During the late war, 
he was called into the public service and was 
distinguishsd for his skill and the accuracy of 
his judgement in the Engineer Department. 


the Leg 


separation 


For several years he was a member of 
islature of Massachusetts. After the 
he was a member of the Convention that tram 


ed the Constitution of Maine. Was appointed 


to the Board of Commissioners of Public Lands 
under the Articles of Separation, was three 
years successively elected to the Senate of 
Maine, and was one year President of that body. 


In 1824, he was appointed Warden of the State 


Prison, which office he held till 1828, when he 
was transterred to the Land Agency of the 
State, and continued in that situation, with the 
exception of a year, till his decease. To the 


discharge of the various public duties to which 
he was called, as well as to the duties of his 
profession, he brought the aid of a strong and 
discriminating mind and a sound judgement. It 
may be justly and emphatically said of him 
that in whatever public situation he was placed, 
he was invariably feund capable, faithful, and 


honest. In his private relations he was esteem 
ed most by those who knew him best. The 
poor, especially, within the circle of his practice 
as a physician, will remember him with grati 
tude. 

In Hartford, Con. Nov. 17, ELI TODD, M, 
D. Physician of the Retreat for the Insane in 
that city. Inthe death of this truly great and 
most excellent man, society has lost one of its 
brightest ornaments, the prof ion one of its 





most eminent and useful members, and the in 


stitution over Which he presided a Superintend 


entand Physician of the highest order of intel 
lect, combined with a benevolence of character 
and kindness of feeling rarely equaled. Long 
will that institution mourn the loss of this 


ardent friend and patron, and most fortunate 
will it be, if it finds a successor endowed with 
the saine pre-eminent qualifications of mind 
and heart. 


Dr. Todd was born in New-Haven, Con. 
about the year 1769. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1787—afterwards studied his profes 
sion with Dr. Ebenezer Beardsley, of that city, 
who had deservedly a high reputation in his 
profession. Dr. Todd settled in Farmington, 
Con. in very early life. He was early distin 


guished for his ingenuity and professional tact, 
—for his ardor in the pursuit of science, and his 
correct judgement in the practice of his profes 
sion. He soon became extensively 
physician, and while yet a junior in his profes 
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sion, Was well appreciated by his older brethren, 
and at this early age he was able to recognize 
amongst his friends some of the r distin 
guished physicians of his native state. Of 


these, Dr. Lemuel Hopkins, Dr. Munson, and 
Dr. Daniel Sheldon stood pre-eminent. 
Dr. Todd continued his residence in Farm 


ington upwards of twenty years, when he left 


for New-York. Such was his popularity in 
Farmington, such the ardor of their friendship 
for him, and especially such was their confi 


THS, 


PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 
dence in his medical character and skill, that 
they took immediate measures to induce him to 
return. ‘They made him liberal offers, and 
manifested so much confidence and affection, 
that his generous feelings yielded to their en 
treaty, and his return among them was hailed 
with great joy 

He continued to reside in Farmington till the 


autumn of 1819, when he established himself in 
the city of Hartford, to which his fame and his 
practice had long before extended. He imme- 


diately went into full practice in that city, and 


very soon became the favorite counsellor of al- 
most all the physicians of the city and neigh 


This removal improved his field 
of practice, and he immediately to the 
head of bis profession, and was consulted more 
extensively than any other physician in the 
state 

In the spring of an unusual number of 
cases of insanity took place in Hartford and its 
vicinity. Dr. Todd was of course consulted in 
most of them. He saw, more clearly than ever 
before, the dithculty of managing such cases in 
the houses of their friends. His attention was 
led by this to the establishment of an Asylum 
for their comfort and restoration. It was a sub- 
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ject of delightful contemplation to his ardent 
end benevolent mind. He suggested the idea 
to some of his brethren, and it became the sub- 

ct of conversation at their friendly visits. In 


the spring of In22, Dr. Todd brought the subject 
before the Hartford: County Medical Society, 
and gave it such an interest, that the Society 
instructed their Fellows to carry it before the 


Medical Convention of the state, which met in 
Hartford soon after. 
Dr. Todd was one of the Fellows. The sub- 


ject was presented to the Convention in so in 
teresting a manner, as to produce a unanimity 
unequaled in that body, and they appointed a 
committee to report the next day on the expe 
diency of immediately commencing this enter 
prise. Dr. Todd was chairman of this com 
mittee. Their report, which was ably drawn 
up, portrayed, in a brief and forcible manner, 
the wretched condition of this unfortunate class 
of fellow beings. 

A committee was appointed to devise ways 
and means to establish an institution for the re- 
lief and cure of insanity. Dr. Todd was again 
the chairman of this committee, and in all their 
transactions was a most conspicuous actor,— 
his ardor kindled the energies of others, and it 
is not too much to say, that to him, more than 
to any other, is the state and country indebted, 
for the establishment of that excelient “ Re 
treat.”’ 

When the Retreat for the Insane was nearly 
completed and ready to go into operation, the 
eyes of all its friends were turned towards Dr. 
Todd, as the Superintendent of the Medical 
Department. Long and perseveringly did he 
resist all their entreaties—he wholly declined 
taking charge of an institution, which he haé 
so much agency in establishing. Here the deli 
cacy of his feelings was strongly manifested— 
he would not bear, for a moment, the thought, 
that his zeal in this benevolent cause should, 
by any, be attributed to a selfish motive. 

He was, however, unanimously appointed by 
the committee, whose duty it was to make the 
His friends unitedly urged him te 
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take the responsible station—and he at last 
yielded to their solicitations. fe commenced 
the duties of his new station on the first day of 
April, 1824. A new field was now opened for 
his ardent and ingenuous 1 f 
the exe cise of the best feelings of his heart. 
For all the duties of th new 
qualifications were of the highest order, as sub 
sequent experience has fully @xemplified. In 
the management of the insanéy;he was most 
fruitful in expedients, and exhaustless in re- 
sources. He rarely failed to calm the irritable, 
and to inspire hepe and confidence in the timid 
and melancholic. He looked at the cause of 
disease as by intuition, and saw, 
than any man | ever knew, 
and movings of the minds of the 
He was no less capable of securing their 
fidence and affections. All the inmat 
house loved him as would 
around him and bless him, solicit his attention 
and favor, and urge his return. In his 
course with them, he was 
and full of ut the 
nified as to secure 
all his plans for their restor 
Few institutions in the 
ter, have been more succe 
the Retreat, while under 
He took it in its infancy, 
almost without resource 
management peculiarly 
successful operation, 
character, by the 
comfort of its Inmates, of any pul instil 
in the world. In this, 
self a name for genius ai 
perishable as the cause ot 
name which few can aspit » al wer 
can obtain. 
Dr. Todd’s devotion to the 
prevent his doing much busine 
counsellor, his reputation was des¢ ily high. 
His honorable feeling towards his brethren, no 
less than his interest and sympathy for the sick, 
endeared him to all his friends and all his pa 
tients. He was always popular with his med 
ical brethren, and received the h honor 
from their hands, which it is in their power 
to bestow. He was Vice 


ind, ‘as well as for 


station, his 


more readily 
the secret springs 
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inter 
, conciliatory, 
time, 


kindness so dig 


respect, 


, of this charac- 
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manage 


ral t 1 highest 


proportion o 1 wid the 


too, he has 

1 philanthropy, as im 
itself; a 
still 


vhest 


President and Presi 
dent of the Connecticut Medical Society, Vi 
President and President of the Hopkin I 
ical Association, Which last hot ! 
his death. 

Political honors were tend 
upon him, but he unifor 
Some years ago, he was urg 
the Bloomingdale Asylum for 
New-York, and more recently, 
natic Asylum, in Worcester, Mass., all of which 
his attachment to his favorite Retreat induced 
him to decline. Till the moment of his death, 
the welfare and prosperity of that noble institu 
tion, was the subject of his constant solicitude. 
During the last three years, Dr. Todd has had 
distressing paroxysms of disease in which the 
heart participated largely. For t last 
the symptoms of fatal lesion of the v 
of the chest, have been successively developed. 
Till late in the season, he devoted the summer 
to his health. As cold weather approached, he 
returned to his home. With the 
able appreciation of his own symptoms, ¢ 
would have had in the case of anot! 
fully confident that they must soc 


untaver 


same 
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his existence. He waited that event, with 
Christian fortitude, and Christian resignation, 
and at last yielded his spirit into the hands of 
him who gave it, in humble confidence, through 
Saviour, of a full fruition of 

less bliss hereafter. 
the character of Doctor Todd, it is difficult 
peak in other language than that of high 
I su much so, that a true delineation 
of it would be liable to be mistaken for the ebul- 
lition of a friendship, blinded to his faults by 

partial prejudice, 

His mind was endowed with those pecutiar 
traits, Which, by way of eminence, have receiv 
ed the appellation of genius. In matters of sci- 
ence and literature, he was an enthusiast. In 
the Investigation of any subject, he was thor- 
ough his impressions were strong, 
| ptions clear. He was remarkable for 
lucid views, and rational deductions, and par- 
tieular for the ingenuity of his reasoning in 
ard effect. This has 
to suppose that he was visionary and 
hypothetical. But, if his mind delighted to 
range in the field of speculation, in the investi- 
gation of a subject, he had a happy talent of di 
vesting himself of all his theories, and, when 

nh any occasion, he was a practical 

pects. He never suffered his 

e warped by the visions of his 

was truly a matter-of-fact man, and, 

practice of his professien, depended more 

on experience than on science ; so much so, that 

it Was a frequent observation of his, that medi- 
is rather an art, than a science. 

Doctor Todd was not exclusively a physician ; 

a philosopher and a scholar: fond of 

reading and of study, he was at home on most 

subjects ot his mind was stored with 

facts and numerous, that it 

Was like full of treasures, polished 

a refined taste, ready, on 


the merey of the 


evri 


ind patient 


his ree 


the explanation of cause 


led some 


cine W 
he was 


science y 
observations, so 
trich mine, 
by the correction of 
the first opening, to excite admiration and in- 
terest. 

and his feelings, the contem- 
plation of his character is no less interesting. 
His manners were highly refined, easy, graceful 
and ing. Possessed of an unusual 
share of colloquial eloquence, flowing from the 
rich stores of his cultivated mind, and benevo- 
lent heart, he would be listened to with delight 
instruction at all times, and on all occa- 


sions. 


In his manners, 


prepossess 


and 

Todd was a genuine philanthropist: his 
his benevolence knew no 
In the practice of his profession no 
considerations ever influenced him in 
The prevailing mo 
be, to diminish 
the wants and sufferings of mankind, to extend 
their happiness and improve their characters. 
His charity and hospitality were proverbial, his 
integrity firm and unbending, his moral charac 
ter Was Without a stain, and wholly above sus- 
picion He had a high sense of honor, was 
firm in his friendships, and, although most care 
ful in all his conduct, ever ready to palliate and 
forgive the faults of others. 

During his last illness, his Christian character 
inent in his patience under suffer- 
eekness and fortitude under severe 

id feelings and sympathy to the 

1 humble reliance on the Chris- 
forgiveness and acceptance by 
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were ardent, 


i its duties, 


his whole life seemed to 


shone pre-en 


aven. 








